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New Profits From 
Whole Wheat Bread 
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Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 





and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 


International's volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 


for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 







“Bakery-Proved" Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool- ground’ 
to protect the delicate 


wheat flavor 


= International 


L?e86 Cog rant 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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“Bokery-Proved" — trademark 
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, DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. Sgt. 
b. Nahdiciand STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. “Xy) 
“> 











YOU will find the full results of scientific wheat 
C "| C "| selection in the superior baking characteristics 
of |-H flours. I-H means good flour... and 

oma } good baking for any bread-maker. 
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As sweet as rain 
ona thirsty acre 


Byer walked across a field after a summer rain? 
Remember how fresh and new everything seemed. 
The stones along the roadside sort of shiny, the 
grass glistening in the sun. 

In a way, prayer works that same kind of 
miracle on people. Worshipping at your church 
or synagogue with your family each week . . . 
sharing together the peace and serenity of an hour 
spent with God . . . gives new strength, new pur- 
pose to the days ahead. 

You come away refreshed . . . in harmony with 
yourself, your family, and your God. 


‘He restoreth your soul... (i Worship together this week 


Contributed to the Religion in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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you along the path 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Ze QUALITY 


Thousands respect our ability to mill only the 
finest flours. This achievement is possible due to 
outstanding production facilities and know-how. 


—Exclusively for Bakers— 











GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG,, SEATILE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


=. 







GOLD DROP PIF ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR i 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 4 


Toa 


MILLS AT 
















NEW SPOKANE Mite Bue’ or 
THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


Ya 

















SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 





‘HOCK RIVER” RE ODGETT’S” RYE 220m: 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1548 


“TIN WINO NA, MINN. LEAVENWORTH, KAN. 
Centenmal wis. inc. )| J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {20s 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














FRANK H, BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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POLAR with 


pride in its outstanding merit. 


BEAR 


That is 


We produce 


one reason why, for more than half a 


POLAR BEAR has been one 
“best buys.” 


century, 


of the market’s 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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sculpture, Greek, 4th Century B.C. Photo Courtesy 


Nelson-Atkins Gallery, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Vlaster pieces *s 

of 
are the result of painstaking effort. 
Masterpieces in the art of baking are made 
possible because Flour Mills of America spares 


no time or effort in milling the finest quality 


wheat into superior quality flour. 





Rlour Mills of America. Inc. 


KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON 





CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


IMITED 
OATMEAL . 
| Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


lA yi] 
{ Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


i | 
° WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour a8 Mia 


Mills Limited a 2 iy g 
FF Kank 


ROLLED OATS 


| 






























PURITY THREE STARS 
i. CANADA CREAM STERLING 
GREAT SPAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


























| CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
. QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 : 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 
Cable Address K IM, ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Wheat-Receiving Elevators i: Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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= Complete Grain 
“Mrpan 1% the Facilities for 


© me. Serving the 
Staff of Lite Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
» LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent C C GO KANSAS C TY 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent HI A ° | 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS NEW YORK bd ENID 


tort RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. PUErAte. FORTWORTH @® AMARILLO 







































ay Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


; oi 2 . | Siz BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
Sa / ee KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


———operatine MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presiwent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. a x c wan’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH = E. M. SUMMERS 
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WELCOME ABOARD! 





That's what every production man says when he sees 
Commander-Larabee flour being stocked in his warehouse 
or being pumped into his bulk tanks... because from 

any Commander-Larabee flour he expects... and gets... 
flour performance that's close to miraculous... every time! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS « KANSAS CITY 





BAKERY 
FLOURS 


wor ttamntere 
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ICA Preparing 
Wheat Export 
To Yugoslavia 


WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 
hower has decided that the U.S. will 
continue to give economic aid to 
Yugoslavia in a limited degree. He 
believes that aid for the people of 
Yugoslavia, primarily in the form of 
foodstuffs, may “now prudently and 
wisely be proceeded with.’ 

Major aim of administration policy 
is to keep Yugoslavia out of the 
Russian orbit and without some 
limited assistance from the USS. 
there is a danger that the country 
will be unable to maintain its inde- 
pendence 

It is understood that the Interna- 


tional Cooperation Administration is 
preparing to release approval author- 


izations for 10 cargoes of wheat for 
late October-early November ship- 
ment. ICA can issue authorizations 
within three days of a Yugoslavian 
request for assistance. 

The revision of wheat export sub- 


sidy payments, which have been un- 


der adjustment for several days, has 


now brought soft red wheat into the 
price range and with a slight ad- 
vantage over Gulf and west coast 


wheats. Exporters on the east coast 
say that if this advantage is main- 
tained they expect to book most of 
the Yugoslavian business. The Yugo- 
slavian authorities are historically 
price buyers and the optimism dis- 
played by the eastern exporters has 
received partial agreement from ICA 





W. C. NICHOLS 


William Charles Nichols, who had 
been a member of the staff of The 
Northwestern Miller for nearly 50 
years when he retired in 1949, is 
hospitalized in Minneapolis after an 
attack of pneumonia. Mr. Nichols is 
86. Medical reports say that he is 
progressing after passing through a 
critical stage. With assistance he is 
walking around his room and his 
nurses say that his alertness is re- 
markable. 
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Higher Milling Earnings Forecast by 
Survey; Bakers Hit by Chain Stores 


NEW YORK—Leading milling com- 
panies are expected to extend their 
upward trends in sales and earnings 
over the next few years under the 
influence of expanding population, 
rising disposable consumer income 
and active product diversification. 
This is the opinion of Arnold Bern- 
hard & Co., Inc., New York invest- 
ment advisor, which publishes the 
Value Line Investment Survey. 

Referring to the baking industry, 
the survey says that the problems 
there are manifold and the prospect 
of alluring profit gains not apparent. 
These problems include the encroach- 
ment of milling companies into pre- 
pared baking mixes; the inroads of 


the chains’ private house 
brand breads and cakes, rising selling 
costs, which have required the bak- 
ers to step up their advertising bud- 
gets; rising labor costs, particularly 
those of union-organized driver-sales- 
men; and seemingly unending 
in packaging and material costs 


grocery 


rises 


Diversification 


“Throughout the milling industry,” 
the survey states, “sales growth does 
not truly measure the effectiveness 
of any individual company’s manage 
ment. Raw materials princi- 
pally commodity prices, are subject 
to wide variations. Domestic supply 
and demand, government farm poli- 


costs, 
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WHEAT PRODUCTION ESTIMATES—Government 
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estimates of 


total wheat production have been revised upward 9 million bush- 


els since the previous report 


BAKERS’ CONVENTION—A report of the 
convention underway in Chicago this week begins on 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 
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USDA Reports 


WASHINGTON The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports that dur- 
ing the period of Oct. 3-9, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. confirmed sales 
of 962,000 bu. of wheat (including 
wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against 1956-57 quotas 

The sales for the week included 
211,250 ewt. of flour (489,000 bu. in 


on IWA Sales 


wheat equivalent) and 473,000 bu 
wheat, The importing countries prin 
cipally involved in the week's 
were the Netherlands, Venezuela and 
the Republic of the Philippines 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1956-57 
year June are 30,808,000 bu 
Total US. sales of flour, equal to 164 
100 metric wheat 
represent 2,592,555 ewt 
table on page 22.) 


of 


sales 


on 2) 


tons equivalent 


of flour. (See 





cies, and foreign demand all enter in- 
to day-to-day price fluctuations. To 
some extent, these companies can 
protect themselves from the vagaries 
of the market place through success- 
ful hedging operations, In the absence 
of these, the ability of the individual 
milling company to alter its end prod- 
uct prices to insure an adequate profit 
margin is then the determining factor 
for good or bad years. As a result, 
each milling company has resorted to 
product diversification to help absorb 
cyclical fluctuations and overhead 
costs and to further its growth and 
profits potentials.” 

The need for saving time and ef- 
fort in the preparation of daily meals 
has given rise to a host of cake mixes, 


pie crust mixes, biscuit mixes and 
other specialized items. Carrying 
wider profit margins than sales of 


flour in bulk, these products, the sur- 
vey suggests, have enabled the larg- 


est milling firms to overcome the 
contracting trend in demand for 
wheat flour which has marked the 


postwar period. 

Dealing with breakfast cereals, the 
survey says that there are signs that 
leading firms are attempting to cap- 
ture more of the adult market by 
promotion of high protein content 
breakfast foods rather than by “gim- 
micks.” 

Continuation of Growth 

While weather conditions, wars, 
and political and economic consider- 
ations have an important (though 
largely unpredictable) effect upon the 
results of the milling companies, the 
fact that their products are every- 
day necessities should assure a con- 
tinued high level of demand, the sur- 
vey declares. The dollar volume of 
sales and profits will remain depen- 
dent on the level of commodity prices, 
however, and these, it is thought, will 
be somewhat higher over the next 
three to five years. For the milling 
group as a whole, continued diversi- 
fication of products and expansion of 
plant capacity, both at home and in 
foreign lands, are expected to produce 


(Continued on page j 





Total September Flour Output Below August 


Flour production of U.S. mills in 
September, as estimated on the basis 
of weekly reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller from mills believed to 
account for 75% of the total US. 








Daily average output for the 19 work- 
ing days of the month was about 
998,200 sacks. 

The total September production de- 
clined from the previous month, but 























output, amounted to 18,966,000 sacks. average daily output increased. Sep- 
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tember had 
than August 


four less 
Total 


working days 
production in 
September was below that of the 
month a year ago. However 
there were two less working days in 


September, 1956. 


same 


Daily output in September of this 
year was more than the September, 
1955, daily output 

The estimated September produc- 
tion by U.S. mills of 18,966,000 sacks 


average 


(Continued on pa 


U.S. Wheat Flour Production for September, 1956 


(Figures for Huaffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis represent 100% 


of preduction, Ad 


justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mille which are believed to account 


for approximately 75°) of the total ts 


Minneapolis 
Interior Northwest 


NORTHWEST 
Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO , —— , 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIO COAST 
TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 
ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 


AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total 


wheat flour output.) 


September, August, September, 
1956 1956 1955 
1,001,800 1,023,800 1,192,700 
1,972,300 2,135,400 2,269,500 
2,974,100 3,150,200 $,462,200 
1,162,000 1,301,900 1,322,700 
4,265,000 4,468,900 4,509,200 
5,427,000 5,770,800 5,431,900 
2,331,900 2,534,400 445,400 
2,318,400 2,504,700 2,538,800 
1,316,000 1,361,400 1,344,500 

14,362,400 15,330,500 14,027,100 
75.2 75.1 731 
18,966,000 20,420,000* 19,174,000* 
994,200 844,000* 913,000* 
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WASHINGTON The production 
of all wheat in the US. is estimated 
at 976 million bushels, an increase of 
% million bushels from the Sept. 1 
estimate. This is 4% larger than 1955 


production but 15% less than the 
1945-54 average 

The change from a month ago 
reflects an inerease of about one mil- 


lion bushels of durum and an increase 
of nearly 8 million bushels in other 
pring wheat. The Aug. 1 estimate 
of winter wheat was carried forward 
to Oct. 1. Prospeetive yield per har- 
vested acre is 19.3 bushels, compared 
with 198 bushels in 1955, and the 
17.1 bushels, 

lstimated production of all spring 
increased 9 million bushels 
September and now stands at 
254 million bushels. A crop of this 
ive would be 8% larger than the 
1955 production of 234 million 
but 8% below average. Indi- 
cated yield per harvested acre at 16.8 
bushels compares with 17.2 bushels in 
1955 and the average of 14.2 bushels. 


iverage of 


wheat 


during 


bushel 


(ther spring wheat production is 
estimated at 214 million bushels, 
nearly ® million bushels above the 
Sept. | forecast, 1956 production is 


practically the same as the 1955 crop, 
but 12% below average. The yield 
per acre for the U.S.,, at 17.0 bushels, 
is below the 1955 yield of 17.4 bushels 


but well above the average of 14.4 
bushel 
Vields Favorable 
Yields continued to run above 


earlier expectations as northern pro- 


ducing areas matured under favor- 
able conditions, allowing excellent 
filling. Harvest operations were vir- 


tually completed in all areas by Oct, 
| with favorable weather prevailing 
during September, 

Production of durum wheat in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota and Montana is 
estimated at 39 million bushels, about 
double the previous year’s crop and 
than a fourth larger than aver- 
Iixcept for Minnesota, all pro- 
ducing states showed an increase over 
last month as tate flelds matured un- 
der favorable conditions, Poor har- 


more 


ave 





vosting weather in North Dakota and 
Minnesota during early September 
caused some delay of harvest, but 
ALL WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(bushels, 000's omitted) 
Acecoue 

State 1946-64 19656 1956* 
New York 10,613 10,076 6,940 
New Jersey 1,799 1,566 1,425 
Pennsylvania 19,632 15,964 16,903 
Ohio 62,243 43,384 9,286 
Indiana 35,556 94,394 36,220 
Ilinols 36,561 62,008 686,106 
Michigar ; 32,106 27,966 30,474 
Wisconslr 2,164 149 1,35 
Minnesota 16,579 12,106 16,599 
lowe oat eA 21222 
Missour! ; 27,976 46 08! 49,320 
North Dakota 122,990 112,942 117,600 
South Dakota 42,288 27,461 17,986 
Nebraska 60,211 76,255 60,211 
Kansas 202,673 128,385 (44,6) 
Delaware 1,0 9 908 957 
Marylend 6,626 4,744 4,550 
Virginia 7,676 6,630 7,236 
West Virginia 1,333 65! 668 
North Carolina 7,026 6,058 9,027 
South Carolina 2,049 2,612 3,984 
Georgia 2,178 1,600 2,247 
Kentucky 4,049 4,020 5,538 
Tennessee 4,162 3,417 4,322 
Alabama 287 1,007 1,610 
Mississipp! 91 206 450 
Arkansas 661 1,404 2,295 
Oklahoma 77,672 24,160 64,272 
Texas 60,722 14,326 28.275 
Montana 60,796 109,350 74,749 
Idaho 36,985 38,165 6,980 
Wyoming 6,089 5,200 6,162 
Colorado 42,904 17,287) 17,119 
New Mexico 896 1,770 1,096 
Arizone $46 1,218 1,682 
Utah 6,02) 6,475 7,163 
Nevade 4 249 409 
Washington 72,626 65,8632 $9,963 
Oregon 26,804 21,699 25,8628 
California i319 6.883 6,442 

S 3 1,148,209 936,761 976,517 


*Prelimir ary 
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USDA Increases Wheat Production 
Estimate to 976 Million Bushels 


WHEAT—PRODUCTION BY CLASSES FOR THE UNITED STATES 








(bushels, 000's omitted) 
— —Winter——— - Spring— White (winter 
Yeor— Herdred Softred Hard red Durum* & spring Total 
1945-54 (average) 559,330 193,478 205,784 31,512 158,186 1,148,289 
7 Rep Stsaregage 418,603 168,400 187,112 20,08) 142,565 936,761 
19564 436,298 177,342 169,463 39,122 153,292 975,517 
*includes durum wheat in states for which estimates are not shown separately 
tindicated 1956 
subsequent clearing weather permit the total U.S. stocks with North 
ted completion under almost ideal Dakota and Montana stocks repre- 
conditions. senting 38% of the total 
Losses from the delayed harvest Disappearance of wheat from farms 


were confined mainly to minor reduc 
tions of quality, although some yield 
losses were reported in northern Min 
nesota, Northern producing areas ex 
perienced a killing frost during late 
September, but the acreage suscepti 
ble to damage was quite small. Grow 
ers generally experienced a good crop 
season. Even though there were some 
severe losses from rust in local area 
statewide damage was minor 

Stocks of 403 million bushels of 
wheat on farms on Oct. 1, the small 
est for that date since 1940, are 6% 
less than a year ago and more than 
a fifth below average. The Oct. 1 
stocks are equivalent to 41.3% of the 
1956 production, compared with 
45.7% held a year earlier, the 
average of 45.1%. 

Stocks Smaller 

Oct. 1 stocks of wheat stored on 
farms were smaller than a year 
earlier in all regions except the South 
Atlantic and South Central. Smaller 
farm stocks reflect the generally fa- 
vorable prices that prevailed during 
harvest, or subsequent to harvest, and 
the regulations imposed by the Pure 
Food and Drug Administration. Sev 
eral northeastern states were plagued 
by wet weather during harvest with 
grain having a rather high moisture 
content and unsuitable for storage 

Increased stocks in the South At- 
lantic and South Central regions fol 
low rather sharp increases in produc 
tion for most of the states in these 
regions. The North Central states ac 
counted for 59% of the U.S. total 
stocks, with North Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas holding nearly 41%. In 
the western states, stocks on farms 
were 31% of the U.S. total, with 
Montane holding about one-sixth of 
the stocks. The North Central and 
Western states account for 90% of 


and 


during the July-September quarter 
amounted to 640 million bushels, well 
the 550 million moved during 
the same quarter in 1955, but 
than the average movement for 
period 
Farm stocks of rye as of Oct 

taled 12.5 million bushels compared 
with 20.4 million a year earlier and 
the 10-year average of 11.4 million 
bushels. Current stocks represent 
about 57% of the 1956 production of 
nearly 22 million bushels 


above 
less 


the 


1 to- 


Nearly three-fourths of the farm 
stocks are in the North Central 
states, with about one-third of all 
tocks in North and South Dakota 


Disappearance of nearly 12 million 
bushels in the July-September quar- 
ter is 11% below’the same period last 
year and 3% below average 


SPRING WHEAT OTHER THAN DURUM 
PRODUCTION 
(bushels, 000's omitted 
Average 
State— 1945-54 1955 1956* 
Wisconsin 1,420 744 7S 
Minnesota 16,469 10,925 14,872 
lowa ° 256 260 210 
North Dakota 95,495 99,712 96,752 
South Dakota 34,521 21,063 12,496 
Nebraska 884 230 160 
Montana 50,730 48,930 38,816 
Idaho . 18,870 19,575 20,444 
Wyoming 1,431 1,134 770 
Colorado 2,055 1,020 855 
New Mexico , 271 270 195 
Utah , 2,670 2,470 2,573 
Nevada ; 366 174 352 
Washington 12,732 3,762 19,198 
Oregon 5,251 3,375 6,014 
U. §$ 243,636 213,644 214,457 
"Preliminary 
DURUM WHEAT PRODUCTION 
(bushels, 000's omitted 
Average 
State— 1945-54 1955 1956* 
Minnesota 646 403 931 
North Dakota 27,495 13,230 20,848 
South Dakota 2,803 746 1,264 
Montana ° +189 5,691 16,071 
U.S 30,963 20,070 39,114 
*Preliminary 
+1954 only. Included with other spring wheat 


prior to |9% 





Canadian Flour Output for 
August 5% Above Year Ago 


TORONTO—-For August, the first 
month in the new crop year, Cana- 
dian flour mills reported an output 
of 3,448,590 sacks, compared with 3, 
282,375 sacks for August, 1955. The 
volume for Aug. 1956 was about 5% 
above Aug., 1955. but down from the 
July output of 3,497,943 sacks, and 
the 10-year (1946-55) average for 
August of 3,544,535 sacks 

Mills reporting for August aver 
aged 71.7% of their combined rated 
capacity of 178,149 sacks computed 
on a 27-day working period. In July 
mills averaged 79.8% of their com 
bined rated capacity of 175,283 sacks 
for a 25-day working period 

Wheat milled in August amounted 
to 7,872,881 bu., including 468,732 bu 
of Ontario winter wheat. In July, 
mills ground a total of 7,941,219 bu., 
including 346,978 bu. of Ontario win 
ter wheat. 


Ontario winter wheat 


flour pro- 
duced in August totaled 194,875 
sacks, compared with 233,691 sacks 


for the corresponding month in 1955 

Millfeed production for August 
was 60,628 tons, compared with 60,- 
926 tons for July and 58,430 tons in 


Aug., 1955. The breakdown of the 
current total is bran 23,869 tons, 
shorts 25,353 tons and middlings 


11,406 tons 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of Aug., 1956, amounted to 1,- 
193,103 sacks, compared with 1,580,- 
750 sacks in July and 1,305,856 sacks 
in Aug., 1955 

Export shipments to Common- 
wealth countries for August amount- 


ed to 806,469 sacks. Shipments to 
foreign countries for August totaled 
696,634 sacks 

Commonwealth countries taking 


(Continued on page 
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SUBSIDY-IN-KIND 
PROBLEMS TO BE 
DISCUSSED 


WASHINGTON—Operations of the 
new wheat export subsidy program 
providing in-kind payments on wheat 
exports has brought to light some 
“bugs.” As a result, officials of the 
grain branch at the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture have invited a trade 
group to meet with them on Oct. 
28-29 to iron out some of the prob- 
lems. In attendance will be represen- 
tatives of the North American Grain 
Exporters Assn. and members from 
the Minneapolis, Chicago and Kansas 
City markets. 





Export Subsidy 
Change Seen 


WASHINGTON—Reports circulat- 


ing in Washington and in major 
market centers indicate that the U.S 
Department of Agriculture may be 


preparing to make sorne further ad- 
justment in the wheat export subsidy 
affects the Pacific coast trade 

Currently, the Pacific subsidy is 
the highest of the operating 
and this created a_ situation 
which makes soft wheat from this 
area the best of all purchases from 
U.S. sources. The subsidy position, 
however, is not solely responsible for 
giving the Pacific the largest 
share of current business since buy- 
ers in the Far East, India and Paki 
normally use the Pacific 
ports for convenience 

Merchandisers and exporters east 
of Chicago have been protesting the 
subsidy, claiming that they are being 
denied access to their normal mar- 
kets. Western European buyers are 
reported to be obtaining west 
white wheat for North African 
tinations largely because of the al- 
leged subsidy advantage available 
The hitherto advantageous subsidy 
rate became slightly less advantage- 
ous a few days ago with a reduction 
in the subsidy, but east coast traders 
still intend to press their charges at 
USDA 

The move 


as it 


levels, 
has 


coast 


stan coast 


coast 


des- 


to correct the imbalance 
is not considered as sufficient by the 
east coast trade who see the subsidy 
trend as merely putting the Atlantic 


coast range on a parity with hard 
red winter wheat. 

It is also stated that USDA is be- 
ing unrealistic in blocking elevator 
space with soft red wheat which 
should be turned into the export 
stream to make space available for 
the heavy crop movement of corn 


and soybeans 


There is no evidence to suggest 


that USDA officials intended the 
subsidy policy to act  punitively 
against east coast traders. Yet no 
matter how well-intentioned the of- 
ficials are in their desire to bring 


equilibrium in coastal range subsidy 
payments, that ar- 
tificial government lack the 
effectiveness of free mar- 
ket 


observers agree 
controls 


price in a 
———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE— 


Emrich Appointment 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of Russell A. Fahrendorff as a dis- 
trict manager for Emrich Baking 
Co., Minneapolis, is announced by 
Fred W. Kaeppel, president. He will 
supervise the servicing of restau- 


rants and cafes in a newly-established 
district of Minneapolis and St 


Paul 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


District 9, AOM, Told About 
European Mills, Machinery 


PORTLAND, ORE inter- 
proved milling equipment 
ind new processes was evident at the 


Strong 
est in iTT 


recent 20th anniversary meeting of 
Pacific District No. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, in Portland 

More than 100 persons heard ac- 
counts of European milling and lis- 
tened to ichinery specialists ex- 
plain their latest technological im- 
provement 

Francis Weller, chairman, presided. 
Officers elected for the coming year 
were Glen W. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills C Seattle, chairman; Leonard 
Kosderka, Spokane Flour Mills Co., 
Spokane ice *hairman Francis 
King, Wallace and Tiernan Co., Salt 
Lake City ecretary-treasurer, and 
Glen Romi Preston Shaffer Co., 
Freewater, Ore., executive commit- 
teeman 

Fred L. Peterson, mayor of Port- 
land, gave a welcome addre to the 
millers tating, that the port of 
Portland is ne of the largest west 
of the Mississippi, and that its wheat 
elevators contribute much to the 
areas economy 

Kenneth Fisher, assistant general 
manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 


described his recent trip to Europe 
He stated that the European millers 


envy U.S. millers’ meetings of tech- 
nicians and that they do not have 
an organization such as AOM. It was 
Mr. Fisher’s opinion that European 
flour mills are ahead of U.S. mills, 
but that they do not know as much 
about material handling or packag- 


ing as do U.S. millers 


We are being left in a rut tech- 


nically by mills in other parts of the 
world, yet we have to meet these 
same mills in competition on the 
world market for our products,” ob- 


served Mr Fisher 
It is up to the mill technicians to 
expand by lifting out the right pro- 
gram and selling it to management,” 
said Mr. Fisher 
Management is 


dependent upon 


the miller to keep him informed of 
new process¢ Management must be 
hown on paper that a new process 
will increase productivity per man, 
through horse power and related 
forces, and men in the plant have to 
be conditioned in their minds to new 
idvancements or the industry will 
clic concluded Mr. Fisher 

I F. Seeborg, Western Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Pullman, Wash., 





Glen W. Fisher 





AOM LITTLE 
CONVENTION 


The annual conference of Pacific 
District No. 9 of the Association of 
Operative Millers is known as the 
“Little Convention.” Due to the re- 
mote location, few millers are able 
to attend the annual technical con- 
ference of AOM and the officials en- 
deavor to present a program of as 
high a standard as that organized by 
the parent body. 





gave his observations of European 
milling made during a recent visit to 
Europe, where he visited mills and 
talked to millers in several countries. 
Mr. Seeborg spent eight weeks in 
Finland at the request of the Finnish 
government. Mr. Seeborg said, “Fin- 
nish wheat production is rather haz- 
ardous, though they raise 50% of 
their requirements. The country has 
43 very modern mills, and hundreds 
of grist mills spread throughout Fin- 
land. The government changes the 
wheat blends every month. As a re- 
sult, millers must mill blends of 
wheat consisting of 35% home-grown 
wheat to 65% foreign wheat—and 
from 10% home-grown wheat to 90% 
foreign wheat. One half the imported 
Finnish wheat is from Russia,” said 
Mr. Seeborg, “and the Finns must 
take it, good or bad.” 


Mr. Seeborg said that much of the 


wheat used in Finland is weevil-in- 
fested, and he noted that there is 
almost no bleaching of flour in Fin- 
land. 

Alsop Method Used 

“I saw a few instances of the 
‘arc’ or Old Alsop bleach, but that 
was all,” said Mr. Seeborg. He said 
that the quality of the Finnish flour 
is low because of the poor wheat 
mentioned, even though the Finnish 
mills are more modern than those in 
the US. 

Mr. Seeborg reported on new wheat 
varieties of the U.S. Pacific North- 
west, such as Omar, a white club 
wheat, which he termed “much bet- 
ter” than Elmar, which it replaces. 
Mr. Seeborg said that Omar wheat 
mills beautifully and that it is smut 
resistant. 

Mr. Seeborg told millers that the 
new Columbia wheat is a hard red 
winter, with mediocre milling prop- 
erties and produces a low ash flour. 

“Rex Reo 41 is now called Burt 
and is a hard white winter wheat. 
It takes a long mixing time, bakes 
well and has brittle bran. The lab- 
oratory at Pullman is developing a 
baking test by using only .25 gm. of 
flour, concluded Mr. Seeborg 

Miss Naida Whybark, home econ- 
omist, Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, Portland, explained the 
league program, saying that it is try- 
ing to bring all parts of the cereal 
industry together, including process- 
ors and the growers. 

Miss Whybark stated that the 
average stomach will hold 2% pints 
of food, and that all the food indus- 
tries are competing for those 2% 
pints, and that it is about time the 
cereal people get together to obtain 
their share 

“Much of the bad publicity wheat 
products get from the public is 
caused by our own people failing to 
push our products,” said Miss Why- 
bark. 


(Continued on page 726) 
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RESEARCH DIRECTOR—H,. V. 
Kindseth, in charge of physical re- 
search in Minneapolis for Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., has been appointed director 


of research for the company. Mr. 
Kindseth joined Bemis in 1931 and 
worked on the development of the 
bag packing machinery and equip- 
ment produced by the Bemis Packag- 
ing Service Plant, Minneapolis. He 
was appointed chief engineer for 
packaging service in 1948. In 1952, 
Mr. Kindseth built and organized the 
Minneapolis research laboratory, and 
was named to supervise it. In his new 
position, Mr. Kindseth will take over 
duties formerly handled by Daniel 
Belcher, who has announced that he 
will retire. 





New Cars Relieving 
Shortage at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—New boxcars are be- 
ing delivered at the rate of 135 a 


week to the Buffalo Creek Railroad 
to relieve the shortage of 
the local flour and grain industries 
The new cars are from a $3.5 mil 
lion order for 500 cars placed with 
Pullman-Standard. Last fall the rail- 
road placed an order for 1,000 cars 


cars for 


with two firms, and the 500 now 
arriving are the last of that order 
When all are in service, the new 


boxcars will bring to 2,000 the num 
ber purchased by the Buffalo Creek 
line in the last five years. Before 
that the railroad had no cars of its 
own, said Willard M. Sporleder, su 
perintendent 

Mr. Sporleder said some of the 
cars that Buffalo Creek owns have a 
way of getting far afield from their 
home territory. Although intended 
primarily for the loading of flour and 
grain products in Buffalo, one of the 
cars turned up recently in Havana 
Cuba. Another turned up in Miami 
Fla., and went to California before 
being returned to Buffalo 

Buffalo Creek is a freight-switch 
ing line owned jointly by the Lehigh 
Valley and Erie Railroads 





FLOUR FOR 
VIETNAM 


WASHINGTON—The Internation- 
al Cooperation Administration has ts- 
sued a procurement authorization in 
the sum of $1 million for the pur- 
chase of wheat flour by the govern- 
ment of Vietnam. The procurement 
period dates from Oct. 16 to Dee. 31, 
Authorization number is PA 30-0102- 


K2-71M% 
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Quaker Oats 
Plans East 
Coast Mill 


CHICAGO A modern “push-but- 


ton” feed mill serving an area from 
Harrisburg, Pa., east to the Atlantic 
coast will be constructed at Shire 


manstown by the Ful-O-Pep division 
of The Quaker Oats Co 

A contract for constructing and 
equipping the mill, which will include 
a warehouse, has been awarded to 
Sprout, Waldron and Co., Muncie, Pa, 
Construction will begin early in 1957, 
with operations scheduled to start the 
following fall. 

In addition 


to customary services 


to the eastern market, the mill will 
provide expanded facilities for de- 
livery of bulk and sacked feeds 


The feed production facilities will 
adjoin the company's Shiremanstown 
distributing master ware- 
house which channels Quaker Oats 
cereal products to eastern markets 

The new buildings will be of rein- 
forced concrete and masonry con- 
struction, Equipment will include fa- 
cilities for pneumatic loading and un- 
loading. Storage for bulk ingredients 
and grain will be constructed 

Milling equipment will utilize the 
newest technical advances in feed 
manufacturing. Production machinery 
will contain built-in quality control 
devices to assure the uniform blend- 
ing of ingredients in accordance with 
scientifically balanced formulae 

A quality control laboratory also 
will be constructed. The mill will be 
equipped to manufacture a full line of 
livestock and poultry feeds and will 
provide a market for farmers’ 
grain 

Ls 
dent 


center, a 


local 


Riggs of Chicago, vice presi- 
said construction of the Shire- 
manstown mill is in line with the 
feed industry's trend toward smaller, 
more efficient production units. Such 
plants, located strategically, offer 
customers faster and better service 

The Shiremanstown mill will be the 
fourth such localized unit acquired or 
built by The Quaker Oats Co, in the 
past two years 


SHEAD 16 THE @TAFF OF LiFe 


Mobile Radiation Unit 
Could Save Grains 


CHICAGO... A mobile food irradi- 
ation unit that would sterilize grain 
insects, inhibit storage-sprouting of 
potatoes and process fruit has been 
pictured for scientists by a Univer- 
ity of Michigan professor 


Lioyd L. Brownell, engineering 


professor, told the American Nu- 
clear Society recently “that a fleet 
of these mobile irradiation units 


could be put on tour 
the value of treating 
clear radiation,” 

Mr. Brownell predicted that irradi 


to demonstrate 
foods with mu 


ation by a special unit in a travel 
ing railroad car could save what is 
now estimated at a three billion dol 


lar grain and cereal crop loss in the 
US. every year 


GAEAO 18 THE STAFF OF 


To Tour Bag Plant 


CHICAGO.-The Chicago 
of the grain elevator 
perintendents is 
the plant of 


ra 


chapter 
processing 8u 
planning a tour of 
Central Bag & Burlap 
part of its regular 
meeting Nov. 7. The tour begins at 
2:30 p.m. Dinner will be served at 
the Central Manufacturing District 
Club, 1106 W. 35th St., at 6:30 p.m 


’ Chicago “ais 
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Hard Work, Creativeness Necessary to Produce 
Further Gains for Baked Products, ABA Hears 


CHICAGO Progress in turning 
the baked foods consumption curve 
upward and a strengthening of bak- 
in position in modern-day busi- 
nm were reported by the chairman 
American Bakers Assn. dur- 
the association's general session 
Oct. 15 

Nearly 1,000 bakers and allied 
tradesmen heard Roy Nafziger, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
the industry’s past accom- 
plishments and future expectations 
Mr. Nafziger urged that the indus 
try work harder and more creatively 
to tell the publie of bread’s value, 
do a more aggressive sales job and a 

ore thorough educational job. 
industry is paying a penalty 
that comes with age and respectabil- 


of the 


here 


outline 


(our 


ity,” Mr, Nafziger said, “We are per- 
haps too basic, too secure, and too 
inclined to take our solid position 


for granted, We too complacent!ly 
vatch other industries pass us by.” 
He emphasized that the “growth in- 
dustries" are constantly competing, 
researching and exploring “con- 
tantly doing new things, incessant- 
triving to improving their prod- 
and expand their appeal for 
the consuming public.” 

Mr. Nafziger urged bakers to take 
advantage of their trade as- 
and cooperate with other 
industries to accomplish further 

iins for baked foods and the prod- 
that go into them 


rreatelr 
ociation 


ucts 


1956 Looks Promising 

‘In recent years there has been 
an a'arming trend toward a decrease 
consumption of baked foods 
the ABA chairman said. 
“Recently this trend has reversed 
itself 1955 poundage sales of bread 
and yeast raised products increased 
2’ over 1954, while population in- 


in the 
per capita,” 





CONVENTION COVERAGE 


Mditorial and photographic cover- 
age of the 1956 convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
was handled by the following mem- 
bers of The Northwestern Miller edi- 
torial staff: Frank W. Cooley, Jr., and 
W. EB. Lingren of Minneapolis, and 
Don BE. Rogers and Henry 8. French, 
Chicago, 





creased only 1.7% in this period. The 
picture looks promising for 
1956.” 

Mr. Nafziger mentioned that baker 
members of the ABA enjoyed pound 
age increases of almost 8% from 1947 
to 1954, while the national! av 


more 


veTrage 
of all bakers was on'y 6.2%. He urged 
that bakers cooperate with the a 


sociation in 
ures, since 


reporting 
the 60 


poundage fig 
million pounds a 


week reported to the ABA is only 
a 20% to 25% sample 
Referring to the 15th anniversary 


of the enrichment program 
served this year, Mr. Nafziger men 
tioned that part of the “tomorrow's 
challenge” represented in the conven 
tion theme would be to do a better 
job of telling the public of the bene 


being ob 


fits of enrichment and bakine’s con 
tribution to the nation’s health 
through that enrichment 

“The actual progress made has far 


outpaced our efforts to tell the pub 


lic what we are doing,’the chairman 
emphasized 
Tell the Public 


uo 


rhis requires our sustained effort 


not only to do a good job for the 
public, but to tell the public abou 
it. Let us disseminate the enrich 


ment story through advertising 
promotion, and public relations chan 
nels on a local level wherever and 
whenever possible. More determined 
support for your American Bakers 
Assn. and its Bakers of America Pro 


oul 


gram means a stronger industry 
and it means your business will be a 
stronger business 

“The bakers of America have a 
tremendous responsibility to the 
American public and we cannot at 
any time shirk any aspect of this 


responsibility.” Mr. Nafziger referred 


to the “relentless search for greater 


improvement in the baking and proc 
essing of our products; in the con 
tinual smprovement of our plants and 
equipment; in better and 
better servicing, and, last but cer 
tainly not least, the vital importanc: 


packaging 


of maintaining a high code of busi 
ness practices.” 
During the first of the business 


Bakers 


were presented 


the American 
citations 


sessions of 
Assn., two 


Wholesale Cake Bakers Urged to 
Improve Merchandising Techniques 


CHICAGO The wholesale cake in- 
dustry was told to adopt the mer- 
chandising methods of such competi- 
cake mix manufacturers or 
face even further declines in con- 
jumption at the first session of the 
American Bakers Association’s an- 
nual convention here. 

Clifford W. Isaacson, assistant di- 
rector of cake sales for the Conti- 
nental Baking Co,, New York, chair- 
man of the wholesale cake branch 
session, planned a program including 
representatives from supermarkets 
and packaging manufacturers. With- 
out exception, these speakers em- 
phasized that packaging and mer- 
chandising methods used by cake 
manufacturers a decade ago will not 
produce in today’s market, 

R. W. Apple, vice president of the 


tors as 


by the board of governors to indus 
try personalities 
August C. Junge, Junge Baking 
e © = 
Albrecht Grocery Co., Akron, Ohio 
and a former member of the baking 
industry, said that today's cake 


wholesaler must be a merchandiser of 
baked foods—not just a purveyor. He 
deprecated the value of baker-furn 
ished wire racks and other “salé 
aids,”’ saying that the racks generally 
did not fit into the supermarket 
scheme of things and the aggressive 
astute merchant of today would 
“greatly prefer you spend your money 
on the types of promotion and ad 
vertising the merchant wants.” 
“Advertising hand-out gimmicks 
such as balloons imprinted with your 
name, or pencils for the children, or 
shopping bags for the women, ars 
good mediums,” Mr. Apple said. “If 
sampling of a product is p@gmitted 


(Continued on page 


Co., Joplin, Mo., who attended the 
econd meeting of the ABA at Ni- 
vara Falls, N.Y., in 1899, and has 
a record of almost continuous at 
tendance since that time, received a 


plaque and an illuminated resolution 


of the board commemorating his long 
service 
The second recognition was extend 


ed to the Walter Freund 
St. Louis, on the 
LOOth anniversary in 


Bread Co 
occasion of its 


the baking in- 


dustry under the direction of on 
family. Harold and Henry Freund 
iccepted the award from Roy Naf- 
ziger, ABA chairman 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 


association, also appeared on the gen- 
eral session program to speak of the 
need for balance in the 
of the and 


industry 


operations 


association within the 


formula or 


“Lack of a balanced 





Roy Nafziger 


ABA Reelects 


CHICAGO All the 
American Bakers Assn. were re-elect- 
ed at a meeting of the board of gov- 
ernors Oct. 14 during the annual con- 
vention of the ABA at the Hote! 
Sherman here 

teelected were Roy 
terstate Bakeries Corp 


officers of 


Nafziger, In- 
Kansas City, 


chairman, and E. E. Kelley, Jr 3ut- 
terkrust Bakeries, Inc Lakeland 
Fla, president. Vice presidents are 
John F. Schaible, Schaible gakery 
Inc., Easton, Pa., and Jake Golman 
Oak Cliff Baking Co., Dallas. The 
treasurer is William M. Clemens 
Trausch Baking Co., Dubuque, Iowa, 


and Harold Fiedler 
retary. 

The following were named gover- 
nors at large of the American Bakers 


Chicago is sec 


Assn.: Paul Dean Arnold, Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y.: C. J 
Burny, Burny Brothers Chicago; 
J. W. Carence, Campbell - Taggart 


Associated Bakeries 
Petersen, P. F. Petersen Baking Co 
Omaha; S. S. Langendorf, Langen- 
dorf United Bakeries, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; Lavern H. Fortin, General Bak- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; E. P. Mead, 
Mead’s Bakeries, Amarillo; Ross D 
Miller, William Freihofer Baking 


Dallas; Milton 


balanced fermentation results in un- 
satisfactory products,” Mr Kelley 
said Lack of balance in the opera- 
tion itself can mean an unsatisfac- 
tor business, one which will not 
benefit either the operator or the in- 
dustry as a whol 
Variety Needed 

‘The diversified nature of the bak- 
ing industry can be accounted for 
simp!ly in the need for supplying the 
consumer with the products and the 
servi that she wants. Not all con- 
sumers want our popular white loaf 
of bread and not all want the com- 
pact loaf of the whole grain loaf 
The wide variety of cakes and pies 
and sweet rolls and other bakery 
foods which we bakers make have 
come into being because of consumer 


demand 
Thy 


industry cannot get out of 





E. E. Kelley, dr. 


Top Officers 


Co., Philadelphia; R. H. Levy, Kings- 
ton (Pa.) Cake Co.; C. J. Patterson 
C, J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, and 
Ogden Geilfuss, Columbia Baking Co.,. 
Atlanta 


A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co 
New York, was elected a governor 
representing the multi-state division 


to serve until the next regular elec 

tion next July. 
The executive 

posed of 


committee is 
Thomas L. Awrey 
3akeries, Inc., Detroit; F. W 
hauer, Wagner Baking Co., Newark, 
N.J.; L. E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Bak- 
ing Co., Rockford, Ill.; W. J. Coad, 
Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha; Albert Gor- 
don, Gordon’s. Bread Co., Los An- 
Lewis G Graeves, Chas 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington 


com- 
Awrey 
3irken- 


gveles 


D.C.; R. Newton Laughlin, Continen- 
tal Baking Co., New York: Arthur 
Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., Den- 
ver; Daniel J. Uhrig, American Bak- 
eries Co Chicago and Albert 
Schmidt, Capital Bakers, Inc., Har- 
risburg, Pa 


Majority directors of the American 
Institute of 


3aking are Mr. Birken- 
hauer, Mr. Caster and Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb's Sunlit Bakeries, Green Bay, 
Wis 
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MINNEAPOLIS—A dust explosion 
it the plant of the Atkinson Milling 
&. M 11s on Oct 12 de- 
tr dada cup 1 above the sixth floor 
\ H i hurt but his in- 
juries were not serious, Damage was 

! ire 

Operations were only temporarily 
ispended when the workers left the 
ulld i safety measure The 
expi on Ww ccompanie db i flash 
of flame but no fire occurred, though 
fy en mad i thorough inspection 
.s fected ar€a as a precaution- 

neasu 

The blast ew off the corrugated 
meta oof of the cupola and scat- 
tered ctior f metal on the ground 
Other sections were torn off the wall 
ind off the ¢ lery, a conveyor hous- 
ing bridgir the main building to 
i tring of concrete storage bins 
Windows I tne gallery were also 
hattered 

Martin Nelsen, president of the 
compan i the cause of the ex- 
plosion ha not been ascertained 
One theo advanced by - firemen, 
was that it started in the screenings 
bin and shot up the spouts to the 
top of the building. However, mill 
officials inable to find any evi- 
dence to support this suggestion. Mr 
Nelsen thinks the actual explosion 
was in t parator and may have 
been caused bD friction set up by a 


mece otf iror 


| undetected by the mag- 
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Dust Blast at Atkinson 
Plant; Damage Not Heavy 


nets or by 
terial 

Mr. Nelsen says that the mill has 
always maintained a “good house- 
keeping” policy and dust is kept to a 
minimum. The last explosion in the 
plant occurred 30 years ago. On that 


some other foreign ma- 


occasion a light bulb burst and set 
off the dust explosion. A man was 
killed 

Since the cupola is of light con- 


struction, it is possible that the force 
of the explosion expended itself by 


blowing this to pieces. Mr, Nelsen, 
reporting that the injured operator 
returned to the plant within three 


hours of the accident, said: “It could 


have been worse.” 


eee 
Canadian Explosion 
WINNIPEG An explosion, be- 


lieved caused by grain dust, injured 
four men and caused damage to Pool 
Terminal elevator No. 6 at the Ca- 
nadian Lakehead on Oct. 9. The dam- 
was much less than originally 
anticipated and the elevator is ex- 
pected to be back into full operation 


age 


well before the end of October. The 
explosion took place on the third 
floor of the structure. Twenty men 


were in the plant at the time. Owned 
by the Canadian National Railways, 
the terminal under lease 
to Manitoba Elevators 


elevator is 


Pool 





U.S. Accused of Forcing Tied 
Future Sales of Wheat, Flour 


For Dollars on 


WINNIPEG The Canadian gov 
ernment has made a vigorous protest 
to the US idministration against 
provisior it me Public Law 480 
dea which compel recipient coun- 
tr to purchase wheat and, in some 
cast flour f 1 their own resources, 
which mea for dollars, in accor- 
dance with t r previous irketing 
record with the U.S 

The Canadians say that the did 

t know uch provisions were being 

ice nd the past few weeks 
has it been discovered that tied sales 
have been peration since the start 

f the surplus disposal progran 

Canada, a major competitor for 
internationa vheat busine loses 
the market covered by the PL 480 
leal and a loses the chance to 
compete for the remainder of the 
busines t is claimed 

The U.S 1dministration has re- 
jected the protest which was aimed 
it the current Brazilian deal for 
wheat unde the terms of PL 480 
The idditi quantities that coun- 
tries such as Brazil are being asked 
to bu {tic state, are no larger 
than usua purchased on the mar- 
ket before tl urplus deal was ar- 
ranged, The re obliged by legisla- 
tion to safeguard U.S. markets. The 
ippropriate clause from the Agricul- 
ture Assistance and Development Act 

f 1954 yuire the President “to 
take reasonable precautior t safe- 
guard usual marketing of the US 
and t assure that sales under this 
ict will not unduly disrupt world 
ices of agr tural commodities.” 


PL 480 Aid 


Accordingly, a provision aimed at 
protecting “usual U.S. marketing” is 


included in every agreement, with 
two exceptions. One is where the 
U.S. has no previous record of sales, 


as in Paraguay, and the other where 
the recipient country has already 
bought its usual quantities from the 
U.S. before the PL 480 deal was 
arranged 

The Financial Post, a Toronto 
publication, says that out of 19 recent 
agreements, 10 contained stipulations 
about buying more supplies from the 
U.S. Citing the Israeli agreement as 
an example, the paper states that a 
stipulation has been included calling 
for Israel to buy for dollars from 
the U.S. between July, 1956, and June, 
1957, 150,000 metric tons of wheat 
and 20,000 tons of feed grains, In the 
case of India, the agreement details 
the total imports from all sources 
and states what proportion must be 
bought from the U.S 

A purchase of flour for dollars is 
stipulated in the agreement with In- 
donesia. That country has undertaken 
to buy with its own resources 150,000 
tons of flour in 1956 and 1957. Of this, 
25,000 tons must come from the U.S 

The Canadian government is tak- 
ing the position that tied are 
a contravention of the regulations 
under the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs and of obligations 
accepted by the U.S. as a member 
of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization of the United Nations. Offi- 
cials of USDA, it is understood, re- 
fuse to accept this view 


sales 





Daniel R. Moser 


NEW SALES ENGINEER — Daniel 
R. Moser was recently appointed sales 
engineer in the grain processing 
equipment division of Strong-Scott 
Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. Announcement 
of the appointment was made by L. 
S. Strong, president. Mr. Moser is a 
graduate of West Virginia university, 
and was a research engineer for Co- 
lumbia Southern Corp. and the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers. Mr. Moser will 
service western Wisconsin and east- 
ern Minnesota for the grain and feed 
industries, utilizing mixing, size re- 
duction and size separation equip- 
ment, 


GMI Contract Let 


MINNEAPOLIS Mills 





General 


Inc., has announced that contract 
have been awarded for construction 
of its new general office building at 
Wayzata Blvd. and County Rd. 18 
west of Minneapolis 

General contractor will be John 
son Drake & Piper, Inc., of Minne 


apolis Construction of the new build 
ing is starting immediately with 
work scheduled for 
the end of 1957 


completion by 
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General Mills, in, 
Buys Refrigerated 
Biscuit Company 


MINNEAPOLIS Mill 


General 


In has purchased Ready-To-Bake 
Foods, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., pro 
ducers and distributors of refriger 
ated biscuits 


Ready-To-Bake will be operated as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary, said C. H 
Bell, GMI president. Chief executive 
officers of the firm will remain. They 
are Maurice W. Fortney, president 
Stewart R. Kennard, vice president 
and Richard C. Samuelson 
treasurer 

Mr. Fortney and Mr 


ecretary 


Kennard built 


the foundations for Ready-To-Bake 
in May, 1947, when they formed 
K. and F. Foods Co., Los Angeles 
Their first biscuits were de eloped 
with family cooking utensils in thelr 
own homes. In August of 1947 they 


were ready to rent a building in Los 


Angeles and to begin production of 
refrigerated biscuits 

Capital was obtained, and, in 1948 
Mr. Samuelson invested as a silent 


partner. Mr. Samuelson became ac 
tive in the business in 1949 
The company added plants at 


ias and Charlotte in 1951 


Dal 
and at St 


Louis in 1953. It employs 450 people 





First Rain in 
2 Months Hits 
Wheat Belt 


KANSAS CITY The first sub- 
Stantial rains in nearly two months 
fell on part of the hard winter wheat 
belt of the Southwest over the week 
end, Oct. 12-14. Rains were locally 
heavy in spots, and a few places re- 
corded as much as three inches 

Central Kansas and central 
eastern Oklahoma were the areas 
that received the most benefit. There 
was some rain in southwestern Okla- 
ind in Texas in an area bound- 
Lubbock, Seminole and Chil- 
dress. West and north of Lubbock 
there was little or nothing received 

Western Kansas was not in the 
rainfall path, nor were Colorado and 


homa 
ed by 


western Nebraska, Extreme eastern 
Nebraska received some moisture 
The weather bureau forecast in- 
dicated clearing weather for the 
next few days, with no storm fronts 
in evidence. Some scattered local 
thundershowers were forecast for 
southwestern Kansas as a result of 
purely local conditions there 
Although a very large part of the 
dry wheat belt remains untouched 
by moisture, the areas that did re- 


ceive rainfall had an ample amount 
to justify hopes of considerable bene- 


fit to wheat, Some wheat in the rain 


area had been planted in the dust 
Most farmers, however, were waiting 
for such a rainfall to start seeding 


Seeding operations in hard winter 


wheat are well behind normal for 
this time of year. However, it is not 
too late, if weather conditions are 
favorable, to make a crop, But more 
than half of the wheat area was not 
touched by the rains last week and 
continues in an unprecedented dry 


condition 
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Grain, Flour Mill 
Accountants Plan 
Meeting in K.C. 


KANSAS CITY An extensive pro- 


vram has been arranwed for the first 
fall meeting of the Flour Mill & 
Grain Accountants Assn. at the Con- 


tinental Hotel, Kansas City, Oct, 19 


The program will begin at 9:30 a.m 


ind, with a luncheon scheduled at 
noon, will conclude at 3:30 p.m.,, ae 
cording to Ross Palmer, president of 
ih association 
feature of the program will be 
anel presentation and discussion 
wccounting for hedging transac- 
tor both company and customers 
) moderator will be H. 8S. Alexan- 
d Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
I assisted by U. H. Kyles, Goffe 
Carkener, Inc Kansas City, and 
H. W. Campbell, Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City 
Control of office clerical costs will 


ty discus ed by M K 


nanaging 


Doehler, Jr., 
vice president, Bruce Dod 
on & Co., Kansas City. Mr. Doehler 

a past president of the Kansas 
City chapter, National Association of 
Office Management 

judgeting or profit planning 
be the topic of Ben F. Cayce, 


will 
cert 
fied public accountant and manager 


iuditing staff, Kansas City office of 
Price, Waterhouse & Co 

Hill Clark, treasurer, Millers Na 
tional Federation, will talk on mat- 
ters pertinent to the flour milling 


ind grain industries 
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Dullness dominated last week's 
flour sales picture. Business picked 
up slightly in the central states, held 
teady in the Southwest and fell off 
in the springs markets, U.S. flour 
production also slacked off slightly 
from the level of the previous week. 
Price changes were minor. 

In the central states, sales last 
week amounted to 40@45% of five- 
day milling capacity, compared with 
30% a week earlier. A small revival 
of springs buying and a slight im- 
provement in soft wheat flour sales 
contributed to the increase. Buyers of 
hard winters were said to be watch- 
ing the market closely, with their in- 
ventories getting low. 

Spring wheat flour sales amounted 
to 57% of eapacity, compared with 
61% a week earlier and 69% a year 
ago. Business was generally limited to 
fill-in purchases and some p.d.s, busi- 
ness, though some high gluten sales 
on the inerease in the differential 
helped add to the total. The clears 
demand continued good, but family 

ilies were slow, Directions continued 
to be very good for most mills, 

In the Southwest, sales amounted 


to 23% of capacity last week, the 
ime as the week before, Nearly half 
of the total sales were to govern- 


ment agencies or for export, Bakers 
appeared reluctant to buy at the 
present level, which is based on the 
dry conditions prevailing, hoping in- 
stead that rains will send the prices 
tumbling before they need supplies. 
Directions ranged from poor to good, 

xport sales were some improved 
from the previous week. 

A few rye sales developed during 
the week as the price went down and 
then bounced back. 

Production by U.S. mills last week 
averaged 107% of five-day milling 
capacity, down from the 110% of a 
week earlier and of the correspond- 
ing week last year, Compared with 
the previous week, only Buffalo mills 
increased their production—going 
from 122% to 124% of capacity. 
Mills in the central and southeastern 
states had the biggest production 


drop-—-from 111% the previous week 
to 97% last week. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: There was little fea- 
ture to the flour sales market last 
week as prices held steady and buyers 
continued to watch from the side- 
lines. Running time continued good, 
however, 

Spring wheat mills had sales 
amounting to 57% of five-day capa- 
city last week, compared with 61% 
a week earlier and 69% a year ago. 
The sales that were consummated 
were said by the mill representatives 
to have been of the fill-in variety, or 
the usual p.d.s, business. Some high 
gluten business was done the first of 
last week as the differential increased 
another 10¢ to 65¢ over standard pa- 
tent 

While the bakery patents business 
rocked along in a dull manner, the 
clears situation continued tight with 
the limited supplies being taken at a 
firm price 

Sales representatives are not look- 
ing for any rush of spring business in 
the near future, though they say that 
if some hard winter bookings develop, 
the movement may carry over into 
springs. Springs users are booked fur- 
ther ahead than hard winters buyers. 
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Dullness Marks Week’s Flour Sales; 
U.S. Production Shows Slight Dip 


Wheat prices did nothing in the week 
to cause users to replace supplies with 
any urgency. 

Family flour sales were also slow 
during the week with the price on 
the nationally advertised brands un- 
changed from the week previous. The 
private label family flour went up 5¢, 
but no business was reported. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 109% of five-day 
milling capacity, up from the 105% 
of a week earlier and from the 107% 
of a year ago, Directions were report- 
ed very good. 

Minneapolis flour production 
amounted to 111% of capacity, the 
same as in the previous week and up 
from the 109% of a year ago. Mills in 
the interior Northwest slacked off 
slightly, from 118% the previous 
week to 116% last week. A year ago 
production averaged 117%. For the 
Northwest as a whole, output 
amounted to 114% of capacity last 
week, compared with 115% a week 
earlier and a year ago 

Quotations Oct. 12, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.77 
@5.89, short patent $5.87@6.03, high 
gluten $6.4206.54, first clear $5.47@ 
5.82, whole wheat $5.87@5.98, family 
$6.20 @ 7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: With no pronounced 
market factors to influence buying, 
sales of hard winter wheat flours con- 
tinued in a state of unvarying dull- 
ness, with bids on government busi- 
ness of one type or another furnish- 
ing the only appreciable business ac 
tivity. Sales last week averaged 23% 
of capacity, compared with 23% in 
the previous week and 19% a year 
ago. Nearly half of last week’s total 
sales were made to government 
agencies or for export, so the level of 
domestic business was obviously ex- 
tremely low. 

One factor of prominence in the 
reluctance of bakery operators to buy 
hard winter wheat flour is the weath 
er situation. These buyers apparently 
fee] that rains in the drouth area 
would bring a sharp setback in wheat 


prices and they are unwilling to pur- 
chase on a strong weather market. As 


the dry cycle lengthens, this hope 
becomes less reasonable, but it is 
nevertheless one of the brakes on 


flour business currently. 

In addition, most bakers are rather 
comfortably fixed for flour for quite 
a few weeks and do not have to buy 
The only business being done is an 
occasional car here and there and the 
normal purchases of the small group 
which always buys for a short period 
only 

Much the same condition exists in 
family flour, although some of the 
large chain buyers are not covered 
as far ahead as the trade generally. 
Sales this week were slow, however. 

Clears are tighter than ever and, 
in a general way, all grades are jam- 
med tight against the ceiling repre- 
sented by quotations on .50 ash flour. 
There is a little export business all 
the time and some domestic trade for 
bakery and industrial use, and with 
much less clear production this year, 
any large export booking sweeps the 
market bare. 

Mills report varying conditions of 
shipping directions. Some say their 
directions are good, while others re- 
port the opposite. Operating levels of 
mills in the area have held up well 
but this has been due partly to the 
added bolster furnished by the gov- 
ernment relief flour orders and oc- 
casional substantial export swaps 
with Commodity Credit Corp. on for- 
eign aid flour business 

Bakery flours were off 3¢ for the 
week while clears gained 10¢. Family 
brands were unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 12, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.67@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.57@5.65, straight $5.52 
75.57, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.10, first clears $5.05@G 


5.20, second clears $5@5.05, 1% ash 
clears and higher $4.90@5. 
Oklahoma City: Dullness of the 


flour market last week was reflected 
in small sales and practically no 
change in prices. Family flour closed 


(Continued on page 22) 





Semolina Sales Picture Is Unchanged; 
Production Continues at High Rate 


The semolina sales picture changed 
very little last week from the previ- 
ous week. Macaroni and spaghetti 
products manufacturers bought an oc- 
casional car to fill out supplies, but 
no big bookings were made. Produc- 
tion continued at a very good pace, 
although one mill spokesman said on 
Oct. 15 he could detect a slight 
softening trend. 

Standard 100% durum semolina 
was unchanged in price Oct. 12 from 
the week previous at $6.40 cwt., bulk 


Minneapolis. The price on No. 1 
choice milling durum also was un- 
changed at $2.55 bu., Minneapolis 


The export demand continued strong, 
and thus helped hold up the price 
This high level of demand is expected 
to continue, the trade states 

The slight slack off in directions 
detected early this week was said 
possibly to be due to the manufac- 
turers’ cutback after Macaroni 
Week when a decline normally is ex- 
pected. Manufacturers in the Pitts- 
burgh area are said to be discouraged 


by slower retail sales than a 
ago 

Production by durum mills last 
week amounted to 115% of five-day 
milling capacity, an increase from the 
111% of a week earlier and the 107% 
in the corresponding week last year 


year 


Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Oct. 12 were as fol- 
lows: 

Faney milling durum $2.64 @2.57 
Choice No. 1 amber or better 2.51@2.56 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 2.49@2.63 
Choice No, 3 amber or better 44@2.48 
Medium No. 1 durum or better 2.47@2.62 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 2.43@2.60 
Medium No, 3 durum or better 37@2.465 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of milis reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based 


on five-day week: 
5-day wk Wkly % 
ca pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Oct 8-12 156,500 180,084 115 
Previous week 166,500 *173,864 111 
Year ago 168,500 180,461 107 


Crop year 

production 

1956 2,174,074 
1965 *2.101,700 


July 1-Oct, 12 
July 1-Oct. 14, 
*Revised, 
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Demand in S.W. 
Sends Millfeed 


Prices Upward 


Millfeed prices strengthened in the 
week ended Oct. 15 as a spurt in de- 
mand in the Southwest seemed to 
carry over its bullish effects into the 
spring wheat markets. The demand 
tapered off as the prices went up, but 
the gains were largely maintained 
Bran was up $1.50 and shorts $2 
stronger in the Southwest. Minne- 
apolis bran and standard middling 
prices also advanced 50¢@$2 while 
they held steady in Chicago. Heavy 
feeds were off $1@2 in Chicago but 
were unchanged in Minneapolis 

Feed 


business 


was quiet for 
most manufacturers in the North- 
west last week, although one major 


producer reported a good pickup in 
orders at the end of the period. 

Good weather which was keeping 
laying flocks from being housed, ef- 
forts to reduce feed expenditures by 
using home-grown grains and some 
pessimism about prices for hogs and 
eggs appeared to be factors in the 
lighter demand from feeders. 

Meanwhile, however, improved in- 
terest in dairy feeds was reported, 
the result of good milk prices. And 
some manufacturers feel that because 
of good corn and soybean crops in the 
area farmers will have more cash 
available to step up their feeding 
programs. 

Lower feed prices were put into 
effect again last week, with declines 
ranging $1@2 ton. With some major 
ingredients at very low levels, im- 
proved feeding ratios are indicated 

In the Southwest, formula feed de- 
mand continued to range from good 
to fair, with the best activity in the 
more northern areas and the south- 
ern sections most affected by 
business. 

Generally, total volume was about 
equal to that of the previous week 
with a scattering of firms reporting 
a modest increase over the business 
level of the preceding week. Cattle 
feed sales were reported good and 
somewhat better than in the previous 
week. There was some improvement 
in dairy feeds and a modest pickup 
in hog feeds in some instances. 


slow 


In the area from southern Kansas 
to the Gulf there is a heavy output 
of drouth feeds, but northward this 
volume is light 

Formula feed business continued 
unusually quiet in the central states 
during the week ending Oct. 10, with 
manufacturers offering many expla- 
nations for the lull 

They mention that the fall harvest 
season is on and that many farmer- 
feeders are taking advantage of the 
good weather to get their soybean 
and corn crops in before the winter 
season. It is normal, they say, for 
feeding programs to slip during this 
time of year. They mention, too, that 
the good weather is permitting many 
feeders to leave their livestock on 
pasture. A real cold snap, with per- 
haps rain or snow, would produce a 
perceptible upturn in feed sales, it 
is believed 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 55,551 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 55,717 in 
the previous week and 56,797 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat Prices Show Weaker 
Trend in Futures Markets 


markets totaled 7.4 million bushels 
for the week ended Oct. 11 compared 
with 8.6 million the week before and 
7.1 million the comparable week a 
year ago. There were 1,705 cars of 
wheat inspected at Minneapolis dur- 
ing the same period and 1,717 cars 
at Duluth. Imports of wheat from 
Canada for the week ended Oct. 3 
totaled 46,000 bu. for domestic use 
Demand for cash wheat was general- 
ly slow for most wheat during the 
week and lack of bids forced some 
carry-over of daily arrivals 
Premium wheat carrying 
13% protein was down l¢ on the low 


basis on 


side of the range. All other premiums 
were unchanged from a week ago 
On Oct. 12, ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
pring wheat, based on 58 Ib. test 
weight, traded 6@4@5¢ under the Min- 
neapolis December price; 11% pro- 
tein 6@5¢ under; 12% protein 6@5¢ 


under; 13% protein 5@1¢ under; 14% 
protein 1@4¢ over; 15% protein 10@ 
16¢ over; 16% protein 28@35¢ over 

Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed, with the exception of the 
fancy milling durum, which moved 
l¢ higher. Demand was good as ex- 
port buyers were in market to fill 
their needs. (See table on 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Oct. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
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No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordir $2 @ 2.2¢ 

11 | elt a 

1 Protein 1 26@2.26 

13% Protein 1 A) 

14% Protein 2.32@2.35 

15¢ Protein .41@2.47 

16% Protein 9@2.66 
Protein premium for over 16%, 1¢ each 

1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 


Cone cent prem im eact ? er s it 


l¢ a ount each ! inder Bit 
K.C. Prices Stable 
Cash wheat Kansas City 
seem to have reached a point of con- 
siderable 


prices at 


stability. Futures prices 
have fluctuated only within a narrow 
range recently and premiums have 
been virtually unchanged for about 
three weeks. Demand has been suf- 
ficient to absorb the light offerings 
and not pressing enough to impart 


any strength to premiums 

The wheat basis declined 2¢ during 
the past week 
where it was a 
i¢ having 
meantime 
$2.25% on 


and | back to 
month ago rally of 
gradually faded in the 
With December closing at 
Oct. 15, ordinary wheat 
was quoted at the basis to l¢ over, 
while 11.50% protein brought the 
basis to 34%¢ over and 12% basis to 5¢ 
over. The premium on 13% protein 
was %@6¢ over and 14% was 1%@G 
7¢ over 
Demand has 


now 


been 


good to the ex- 
tent of taking care of offerings, but 
lacks any real vigor. Mills are not 
selling much flour and apparently 


have their old contracts 
Elevator operators are 
to add to their 
rather some of offering 
wheat to make movement 
of feed grains to this market 


well covered 
a mood 


stocks 


not in 
wheat 
them 

room for 


now, 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Oct. 12 
is shown in the accompanying table 

1 Dark and Hard | 6@ 6) 
2 I and’ 
Dark and H 
‘bb , and Har i 
1 Red ’ 
2 Red " ‘ 
} Red 7 
4 Red u , 





CURRENT Flour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 
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PLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (COWT,) 
Flour product nin prinety manufacturing ren by " t ' ! rl 
rihwestern Miller with 1 at neahit pr ! t nt i ind t i} tota ted 
itput of sll mil im the t expre 1 t I ' : 
t *l’re lou thet 1 14 11 { ! I 
19 we 1% ma 1% 
hwest ‘ i 9 4 
ithweet 7 ’ 01 144 i i ! 4 
hMitftaio “ 1 ' ‘ 
ntral and itt t ‘ ‘ 9.9 } “0 
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j entag f total Us itpu 
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Percentage of capacity operated tn lay wee lu it 
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At Ft. Worth, No. 1 hard winter to meet terms of some of the buyers 
wheat was reported selling Oct. 15 at Also the shortage of shipping space 
$2464%.@247% bu. delivered rail is a factor. India asked for tender 
Texas common points with offerings on 10 cargoes early in the week, but 
sufficient to meet the slow demand accepted offers of only one cargo 
Truck movement export wheat at due principally to terms of shipment 
$2.3902.40, delivered Houston, met Pakistan bought three more cargcv« 
good demand, with offerings light the middle of the week, making its 


The price of soft white 11% protein total purchases 10 full cargoes in the 


wheat purchased by Salt Lake City last couple of weeks. Japan also 
flour mills at country stations in bought several cargoes the middle of 
northern Idaho and southern Utah the week. Exporters have been 
was advanced l¢ to $1.70 bu. on Oct wamped with busine ince the 
1] opening of the new crop season and 

The wheat export market con expect to continue most of the year 
tinued active in the Pacific North There has been no let-down in in 


west last week although volume sales 
slowed down slightly due to inability 


France took 


the end of 


quiries another full 


the week 


cargo at 
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HARD WORK NEEDED 


(Continued from page 12) 


—-— 





balance in its products. It must not 
drift into standardization and limi- 
tation in product or in formula, if it 


is to continue serving the consumer 
as it has in the past. 

“The variety of bakery operations 
is testimony again to the tailoring 
of the industry to meet consumer 
need Not all consumers want to 
purchase bakery foods from a super- 
market; not all want to patronize 
a retail bakery and not all consum- 
ers want home delivery. 

“One of the things where balance 
feel, is in the baker's 
promotional work. Too much 
stress is laid simply on brand name 
There is strong need to 
tell other sides of the baker’s story; 
the nutritional theme above all; the 
industry story of narrow profits; of 
quality products, 

“Tf we will devote a good part of 
our time and effort to telling the 
consumers these facts, along with our 
brand name promotional efforts, the 
benefits will be very evident in the 
not too distant future,” Mr. Kelley 
emphasized 

Concluding the 
was 


is needed, I 
own 


promotion 


morning sessions 
in address on the proper devel- 
opment of manpower and sales 
strength through a better knowledge 
of human behavior, by Russell Var- 
ney, Varney Associates, Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal 

James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary 
of Labor, was the featured speaker 
at a juncheon sponsored by the ABA 
industrial relations committee, with 
A. M. Grean, Jr., Ward Baking Co., 
New York, as chairman, 

Mr. Mitchell, speaking on “Indus- 
trial Relations in an Expanding Econ- 
omy told. the ABA members that 
time lost due to strikes in the past 
3% years was lower than in any 
period since World War II, 
because of a healthful economy. 

Mr. Mitchell also emphasized 
strongly the need for revised think- 
ing toward the hiring of older work- 
ers, with the economic condition the 
nation is moving toward requiring 
more and more cooperation by busi- 
ness in the supplying of employment 
for older wage-earners. 


similar 
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M. G. Rhodes 


Allied Trades 
Name Officers 


CHICAGO — M. G. Rhod 
dard Brands, Inc., New York, wa 
reelected for a second term as presi 
dent of the Allied Trades of the Bak 
ing Industry, Inc., at the breakfast 
meeting of the group Oct. 16 during 


Stan 


the convention of the American 
Bakers Assn. in Chicago 
William A. Lohman, Jr., General 


Mills, Inc., was reelected first vice 


president; T. E. Lauder, Ekeo Prod 
ucts Co., Chicago, second ice presi 
dent, and Claude A. Bascombe 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York 


secretary. 
8 Directors Elected 

Three directors were elected with 
terms to expire in 1959. They are 
Charles F, Karkalitz, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Nutley, N.J.; A. M. Hillner 
the Paniplus Co., San Jose, Cal., and 
Fred Nicolai, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
Chicago. J. L. Carroll, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Philadelphia, was elected 
a director until 1958 to fill the un 
expired term of the late Allen Me 
Dowell, 





CLOSE-UP INSPECTION —The 1956 Wholesale Cake 


co-chairman; Olifford W. Isaacson, Continental Baking Co., New 





committee 


Branch 
checked part of the cake display at its branch session meeting at the 
American Bakers Association’s annual convention in Chicago. Left to right, 
they are Roland F. Wells, Interstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, newly 
elected branch chairman; C. R. Loyd, Columbia Baking Co., Atlanta, new 


York, re- 


tiring branch chairman, and Theodore G. Montague, Jr., Drake Bakeries, 


Inc., New York. 
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WHOLESALE CAKE BRANCH 


ntinued fro 
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participate to the best of your abili- 
ty 

’ The speaker emphasized that the 
cak baker must be “constantly 
thoughtful” of the food merchant. He 
mentioned that in his experience he 
had never received a promotional idea 


from a cake baker and told of his 
difficulty in getting bakers to con- 
ider baking a 5-lb. fruit cake to be 


used as a holiday special. After sever- 
al fruitless attempts, a baker was 
found and the cake was a great suc- 
ce the next year, many bakers 
wanted to take the business. Mr 
Apple also told of asking bakers this 
year to submit fruit cakes as samples 
which the supermarket would 
its holiday line national 
manufacturer submitted moldy cakes 
with bad wrapping and it later 


from 


select one 


was 


disclosed they were last year’s left- 
ers 
Whether you are large or small, 


u have a tough job ahead of you,” 
Mr. Apple told the cake wholesalers 
[t's not impossible, but you must be 
alert, aggressive, and 
merchandiser.” 

Be awake to the opportunities for 
share of the dollar spent for 
labor-saving foods,”’ the speaker con- 


above all, a 


youl 


cluded. “Cultivate your food mer- 
chant, for he is your sales outlet 

you need him, he needs you. Be fair, 
make a good product, price it right 


ind sell it fresh 
“Promote, advertise and 
ifraid to copy a good idea.’ 


don't be 


Inadequate Packaging Scored 
The cake industry was also scored 
for inadequate packaging of its prod- 
Bert Hefter, vice president 
ind general manager of Milprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee, said that conveni- 
and appetite appeal are by far 


ucts, as 


ence 


the most important attributes for 
food products to possess in the fu- 
ture in order to sell to “everyone's 
boss—-the customer.” He illustrated 


his talk with several “horrible exam- 
ples” of cake packaging, comparing 
the cake mix illustration of the end 
product with the unappetizing whole- 
ale pound cake, uniced, wrapped 
tightly in cellophane on a plain board 


tray. Saying that the mix package 
won out in every comparison, Mr. 
Hefter showed that the “cake mix 


package shows what the cake is going 
to look like when finished—-why not 
show your sponge cake in its end use 
as strawberry shortcake or with 
whipped cream?” 

The success of a package depends 
on what the consumer thinks of it, 
what your president or ad- 
vertising agency thinks of it,” Mr 
Hefter said. 

The reluctance of cake manufactur- 
ers to spend a higher percentage on 
proper packaging was also hit by the 


not on 


speaker: “The bread bakers could 
save if they didn’t slice their bread, 
so why don't they advertise ‘slice 


° 


your own and save 3¢’ because few 
would ever go back to 
slicing bread. The cost of your pack- 
ige can be added to the selling price 
if it will bring more sales.” 


housewives 


Mr. Hefter is of the opinion that 
cake manufacturers, and all bakers, 
are going to have to offer a larger 


choice of sizes. “The two-person fam- 
ily will pass by your cakes every 
day he said, why not make a 
product they will buy, since there are 
is many two-person families as there 
ire seven-person families?” 
He suggested the “Donut Deuce’ 

two doughnuts in a package for 


snacks or lunchboxes, and the “Quar- 


ter-Cake-for-a-Quarter” or a round 
cake packaged to provide four sepa- 
rately-wrapped segments 
2 Retail Food Trends 

Two trends in the retail food field 
are placing more and more responsi- 
bility for the sale success of packaged 
food products on the actual product 


itself, said Kelso Sutton, a business 
consultant and sales engineer from 
Ridgefield, Conn 

“These trends are (1) the ever 


widening practice of self selection in 
retail buying, and (2) the decline of 
actual sales solicitation work on the 
part of driver-salesmen running a 
door to door consumer service route 
There are two reasons for this latter 
decline. First, in order for a route to 
show a profit the drop-off load has to 
be heavy, and the number of stops 
high. To cover such a route without 
running into expensive overtime pay 
permits little time for creative sales 
work. Second, too many driver-sales- 
men are failing to use intelligent 
salesmanship to build a greater de- 
mand for all their product line. 

“You have a marketing situation 
where at the point of purchase your 
product is pretty much on its own to 
sell itself. It just sits there with no 
motion, no sound, no quickly sensed 
appeal to taste or smell. And there 
on the shelf or in the carrier, wher- 
ever your cake or your coffee roll is 
presented for sale, there in that pack- 
age, dormant, inanimate lies the 
determination of your profit or loss.” 

Surrounded by thousands of items 
in a store, the individual food pack- 
age has a “terrifically difficult” job to 
do in carrying out its selling function, 
the competition is enormous. And it 
is this relatively new marketing situ- 
ation of a food package on its own 
competing with thousands of other 
items for purchase selection that puts 
tomorrow's challenge to you of what 
your advertising and merchandising 
can do to get your package moving 
off that shelf at a profitable pace, Mr. 
Sutton said 

James R. Phelan, managing editor 
of Bakers Weekly magazine, New 
York, presented an interesting skit to 
illustrate that the cake salesman is 
the heart of the wholesale cake indus- 
try, on the firing line facing the food 
merchant and the customer 

An interview technique with an “un- 
known cake salesman” was used to 
illustrate proper sales techniques 

“The cake salesman is the guy who 
has to get out on the firing line and 
sell it. He and his fellow salesmen 
are, in the final analysis, the key 
figures in your over-all sales opera- 
tion, the vital link between you and 
your grocer-customers. How they feel 
about their company, their superiors 
and the products they sell are of 
tremendous importance,” Mr. Phelan 
said 


The wholesale cake session ended 
with a report by Ellen H. Semrow 
and Dorothy Besemer of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
showing how the baking industry 
message is carried by the AIB to 
educators, nutritionists and house- 


wives throughout the country 


Chairman Elected 
Roland F. Wells, 
manager, Interstate 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected chair- 
man of the wholesale cake branch of 
the American Bakers Assn. Elected 
co-chairman was C. R. Loyd, Colum- 
bia Baking Co., Atlanta, Ga. Mr 
Wells succeeds Mr. Isaacson. 


general sales 


Bakeries Corp., 
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Sanitation Conference 
Program Detailed 


AGO— More than prepared 


ipers and panel discussions will be 
hted at the Kansas City grain 
tation conference scheduled un- 


de the auspices of the Millers Na- 


nal Federation and the Association 
Up it Millers in Kansas City 
No 12 and 13 
Subd) t be covered range from 
progress made in grain sanitation by 
the U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion to us liquid grain fumigants 
An agenda of speakers and their 
ibjects for both days of the meet- 
t | ‘ 


Nov. 12, Morning 


Moderator: Herman Steen vice 


president, Millers’ National Federa- 
tion 

ropics: Gerald S. Kennedy, presi- 
dent, MNF The Seope and Objec- 


es of the Conference 9:30 to 10 
speaker from Food & Drug Ad- 
ministratior “Food and Drug Ob- 


ervation Progress of Grain San- 


itation ] to 10:30 a.m L S. 
Hitchner, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
The Mill Amendment as it Per- 
tain to Pesticide Residues on 
Grain l( > to ll an M P 
Jones, entomologist, Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture A Progress Report on 


Service’s National 


the Exten 
; Programs ll to 11:30 


i.m.; Lloyd N. Case, director, grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
service, USDA, “The Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service Program t Pro- 
note Better Grain Sanitation,” 11:30 
t oon 
Nov. 12, Afternoon 

Moderator: W. P. Riley, president, 

Association of Operative Millers 


What Is Being Done by Industry to 
George B 


nologist, director, eco- 


Promote Cleaner Grain 
W igne! entor 


nomic biolo department, Pillsbury 
Mill In Flour Mills 1:30 to 

p.m.; William Schoenherr, entomol- 
yist, Lauhoff Grain Co., “Dry Corn 
Mills,” 2 to 2:30 p.m.; speaker from 
corn products industry, “Wet Corn 
Mills 2:30 to 3 p.m.; C. W. Pence, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
nent A Wheat Farmers 3 to 


3:30 p.m.; Clinton Zintner, assistant 
director, agricultural department, F 
H. Peavey & Co., “A Company Pro- 
gram to Promote Grain Sanitation at 
the Country Level,” 3:30 to 4 p.m; 
Wayne Colberg, extension entomolo- 
gist, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, “Program to Promote Grain 
Sanitation in North Dakota,” 4 to 
4:30 p.m. 


6 to 7 p.m., Cocktail Hour 
Nov. 138, Morning 

Moderator: Don S. Eber, executive 
secretary, Association of Operative 
Millers 

D. A. Wilbur, professor of ento- 
mology, Kansas State College, “Pre- 
Harvest Wheat Kernel Damage Re- 
sembling ‘Weevil’ Damage,” 9:30 to 
9:45 a.m.; Douglas Barnes, advisor 
to the Mexican secretary of agricul- 
ture, “Stored Grain Insect Prob- 
lems in Mexico,” 9:45 to 10:15 a.m.; 
W. W. Dykstra, Predator and Rodent 
Control, U.S. Department of Interior, 
“Newer Methods to Control Rodents 
and Birds,” 10:15 to 10.45 a.m.; Paul 
McSpadden, entomologist, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., “Infestation of 
Grain From Transit Origin,” 10:45 to 
11:15 a.m.; David Walker, assistant 
entomologist, Washington State Col- 
lege, “Promotion of Grain Sanitation 
in the Pacific Northwest,’ 11:15 to 
11.45 a.m.; H. H. Walkden, entomolo- 
gist in charge, stored products insect 
laboratory, USDA, “Detection of Hid- 
den Infestation in Wheat,” 11:45 to 
12:15 a.m 

Nov. 13, Afternoon 

Moderater: J. C. Frankenfeld, sani- 
tarian, Fiour Mills of America, Inc 

D. L. Shepherd, plant pest control 
branch, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, USDA, “Developments in the 
Khapra Beetle Eradication Program,” 
1:30 to 2 p.m.; Gerald Kline, agricul- 
tural engineer, Manhattan, Kansas, 
“Circulation of Air Through Masses 
of Wheat to Maintain Quality,” 2 to 
2:30 p.m.; L. E. Brownell, radiation 
laboratory, University of Michigan, 
“Gamma Irradiation of Wheat and 
Wheat Products for Insect Control,” 
2 to 3 p.m.; R. T. Cotton, entomolo- 
gist, stored products insect section 
USDA, “Liquid Grain Fumigants and 





Grocery Sales of Baked Goods Up 5.9% 


NEW YORK—tThe baked foods sec- 


tion f U.S. grocery stores made a 
oY iif iin in 1955 over 1954, 
report I d Field Reporter” in a 
cent surve if consumer spending 
The act comparable sales fig- 
ire vere $2,945,960,000 last year 
ind $2,781,840,000 in 1954 
Bakery products didn’t fare quite 


so high when taken together with 


total consumption 


I including house- 


to-house and retail bakery sales along 
with grocery sales 
For goods from all sources, the 


alue baked goods was up only 3.8% 
for a total uation of $5,627,800,000. 
The comparable 1954 figure was $5,- 
$22,030,000. The corresponding figures 
for 1953 wer total consumption, 
$5,209, 740,01 ocery sale $2 662,- 
850.000. The 1955 estimates show an 
8.0% increase for the former classi- 
fication ind 106% for the latter 
Fifty-two per cent of all bakery 
products consumed are purchased 
through grocery stores, but baked 


foods are said to account for only 
8.0% of total grocery store sales 

The report presents the following 
estimates of grocery sales for the 
various baked foods classifications for 
1955 and 1954, in that order (000's 
omitted): 

White bread, $1,419,410, $1,344,370 
Other bread, $176,410, $165,630. Rolls, 
bread type, $65,230, $58,950. Total 
bread and rolls, $1,661,050, $1,568,950. 

Pies, $39,230, $37,650. Doughnuts 
$95,890, $88,200. Cakes and other 
pastry, $331,180, $310,760. Total sweet 
goods, $466,300, $436,610 

Crackers, biscuits, cookies, $633,- 
390, $609,270. Pretzels, $42,990, $38,- 
750. Potato chips, $142,230, $128,260. 
Total crackers, cookies, etc., $818,- 
610, $776,280 

The increase in super market and 
food store sales of baked foods was 
credited to the increase in central 
and on-premises baking. The report 
pointed out that the increase in total 
spending for these products was much 
less 


Residual Toxicants for Insect €on 
trol,” 3 to 3:40 pm.,; V. K Lown 
biochemical research department 
Dow Chemical Co., ‘‘Personne! Safety 
in the Application of Fumigants and 
Insecticides to Grain 3:40 to 4.10 
p.m 
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BLS Urged to Revise 
Food-Price Formula 


NEW YORK The food industry 
has been made a “whipping boy” in 
the Consumer Price Index, food trade 
groups have charged. As a _ result, 
industry leaders are urging changes 
in Bureau of Labor Statistics pro- 
cedures in checking retail food 
prices 

While BLS figures show food prices 
prominently influencing the new all- 
time high index, as a group they are 
3%% below the peak of August, 
1952 

Ralph B. Johnson, executive vice 
president of National American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., pointed out 
BLS checks made in the early part 
of the week fail to reflect advertised 
and weekend specials which would 
provide a more representative and 
accurate price index. 
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Dividend Declared 


MINNEAPOLIS—The directors of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. Minne- 
apolis have declared a dividend of 50¢ 
a share on common stock payable Dec 
1, 1956, to stockholders of record Nov 
15, 1956. This is the 101st consecu 
tive quarterly dividend and the 121st 
cash dividend declared by Archer 
Daniels-Midland 
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OVERSEAS AGENTS 


In addition to Lykes’ own 
traffic and supervisory 
offices overseas, shippers in 
the many lands served by 
Lykes six trade routes are 
offered the experienced aid 
of 372 agents. In all, 156 
overseas ports are served 
frequently ond regularly by 
Lykes 54 modern cargoliners 
—the largest American flag 
fleet sailing between 
U.S. GULF PORTS 
and the world. 


These 6 Lykes trade routes offer depend- 
able, req scheduled services from and 
to U. &. GULF PORTS— 
U.K. LINE area bie 
CONTINENT LINE ORIENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE CARIBBEAN LINE 


Limited P Ace doti 


J 








Experienced, precision handling 
of your FLOUR shipments. 




















2 

Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
General Offices: NEW ORLEANS, HOUS. 
TON, GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 
Brownsville, Chicago, Corpus Christi, Datias, 
Kansas City, Lake Charies a Mo 
bile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tam ath 
ington, D.C. OFFICES AND AGENTS IN 
PRINCIPAL WORLD PORTS 
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RESOLVING SURPLUSES — Sim- 
ply growing more food is only a part 
of the solution of the present un- 
satisfactory world food situation. Be- 
fore it can be eaten, food must often 
be processed, transported and sold 
to people with the money to buy it. 
Even within a single country the 
problems along the path between 
production and consumption can be 
considerable, and they are multiplied 
when food moves between countries 
in international trade, 

For importing countries there is 
not merely the necessity of having 
enough money to buy agricultural 
products. With varying convertibility 
of currencies it is necessary to have 
the right sort of currency. For ex- 
porting countries there are problems 
of fluctuations in international com- 
modity trade which might double or 
halve the value of exportable produc- 
tion, or might even make it unsale- 
able. These difficulties affect the 
year-to-year welfare of a country 
and may hamper long-term programs 
for development. 

To deal with these problems of 
international trade in commodities, 


the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion Conference in 1949 set up the 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
which is holding its 27th session this 
month. The committee is responsible 
for analyzing and interpreting the 


international commodity situation, 
for advising on suitable action wher- 
ever appropriate, and for providing 
facilities for international consulta- 
tion on commodity problems. 

When first set up, the committee's 
membership represented 14 govern- 
ments, appointed annually by the 
FAO Council, and the problems con- 
sidered within its competence were 
largely those arising out of currency 
convertibility difficulties, With later 
developments in commodity trade 
and increasing governmental partici- 
pation in and support for the CCP, 
its scope was widened to include 
virtually all problems of trade in 
agricultural products. Its member- 
ship was increased to 24, 

One of its major concerns during 
the past couple of years has been 
the surplus stocks of a number of 
important agricultural commodities, 
such as wheat and dairy products, 
which have been built up in a num- 
ber of countries, So far these sur- 
plus stocks have mostly been held 
under the control of national gov- 
ernments, which have fortunately 
acted with a considerable sense of 
their responsibilities in a potential- 
ly critical situation, Offered in large 
quantities at special disposal prices 
on international markets, these sur- 
plus stocks could seriously harm in- 
ternational trade patterns and na- 
tional production, 

To provide machinery for the in- 
ternational consultation which could 
lessen the harmful effects of the dis- 
posal of surplus stocks, FAO set up 
in Washington a special Sub-Com- 
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mittee on Surplus Disposal. In the 
12 months in which it has been oper 


ating, the sub-committee has pro 
vided a forum in which many sur 
plus-disposal transactions have been 
discussed. Its fourth report was sub 
mitted to this session of the CCP. 
The CCP also drew up a list of 
principles, recommended to countries 
contemplating surplus-disposal trans 
actions in order to avoid harmful 
effects on trade and production. A 
number of the countries most con 
cerned with the problem have an 
nounced acceptance of the principles. 
At the same time as these measures 
have been put into effect a great deal 
of thinking has been going on about 
the possibilities of using surplus 
stocks in a positive way for relieving 
the problems of under-developed 
countries. The CCP has already con 
sidered proposals for using surplus 
goods provided on special terms for 
supplementary feeding programs and 
for credit backing for programs of 
agricultural development in certain 
areas, and pilot studies have been 
carried out on the feasibility of these 
proposals.—From “Memo,” publica- 
tion of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations. 


eee 
In 1944 a good-sized grocerv store 
stocked around 3,500 items. Now the 
figure exceeds 6,000 items and it is 





still growing. New and improved 
grocery products have contributed 
greatly to this expansion. About one- 
third of today’s grocery department 
sales are on items which did not 
exist in 1944 or were then only in 
token quantities. Adding to this the 
products that have since been im- 
proved, we find that about two-thirds 
of the present grocery store volume 
is on items which are new and differ- 
ent from those available in 1944.— 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 15 TIMES 
TOO BIG—There’s a proposal mak- 
ing the rounds that corporations 
should be limited in size to 1% of 
the gross national product, lest they 
become too powerful. 

According to the “1%” formula, 
one corporation is three times “too 
big” and three others would need 
pruning. 

The suggestion deserves little con- 
sideration, But if it’s going to con- 
tinue its rounds, it should include 
both private and public spheres to 
avoid discrimination. We find that 
there are few giants among state and 
local governments. Even New York, 
the largest state, contains itself with- 
in the 1% formula. 

In fact, there is only one public 
sinner—the national government in 








Looking Backward 


into the Files of The Northwestern Miller ... . 








75 Years Ago: 


American flour was reported to be 
making headway against Hungarian 
brands in the French market. 

Europe’s wheat crop threatened a 
surplus. 

Item: The authorized version of 
the millstone classics needs revision 
if we are to be the ancients of the 
future. We take all the poetry out of 
the ‘upper and nether millstones’ 
when we talk of the front and the 
back rolls. The mills of the gods 
which grind slowly but exceedingly 
fine must give way to the roller mill 
which coarsely granulates with great 
rapidity. Instead of condemning a 
wretch to have a milistone hung 
round his neck, we advise him to 
wear a roll adapted to be revolved 
at a differential speed, with finely 
laid corrugations of a special section 
arranged spirally. The specification 
of the misery becomes a torture in 
itself.—Chordal’s letters in the Amer- 
ican Machinist. 

Death claimed David C. Howes, 
long-time agent for the firm of 
Howes, Babcock & Co., Silver Creek, 
N.Y. 


25 Years Ago: 


H. C. Garvin, vice president of Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
accompanied by Mrs. Garvin, made 
a tour of Europe. 

John Bryce, a pioneer citizen and 
baker of Winnipeg, Can., was dead. 

Edgar H. Evans, president of 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, be- 
came chairman of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 

Editorial: A flour merchant, com- 
menting on the state of flour prices, 
quotes the following paragraph from 
a letter recently received by him 
from the manager of a flour mill: If 
you will permit us to be very frank, 
we will disclose to you how we ar- 
rived at this price. First, we figured 
the smallest price we could make and 
come out even on today’s value of 
wheat, then we tried to guess the 
price which some other fool would 
quote, and we split the difference be- 
tween that price and ours. Then we 
wired him an order.” 

Louis J. Elsas, vice president of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Ga., died at the age of 50. 
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Washington. But this agency is about 
15 times too big according to this 
formula—more than twice as big as 
the four largest private corporations 
put together!—Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U.S. 


4&2 8%HARNESSING THE SUN— 
A Michigan State University agricul- 
tural engineer, Fred Buelow, has de- 
veloped a solar heat collector for use 
in drying grain. The scale model 
makes use of a piece of sheet metal 
painted with black asphalt and cover- 
ed with a sheet of glass. The inventor 
says that if the collector had 1,000 
sq. ft. of glass surface and were to 
be tilted directly toward the sun, his 
device would heat air as warm as a 
72-kilowatt electric heater or a fur- 
nace burning two gallons of fuel an 
hour. A fan drives heated air from 
the collector into grain bins. Cloudy 
days would not be much of a prob- 
lem, says Mr. Buelow, for his ma- 
chine, by pouring unheated air 
through binned grain would keep it 
in good condition until sunshine be- 
came available. 


The Pennsylvania Farmer is au- 
thority for the claim that Columbia 
County has the oldest mill and the 
oldest miller in Pennsylvania. N. B. 
Cole is the miller. He operates the 
West Creek Mill which stands just 
outside the town of Benton. The mill 
was built early in the Nineteenth 
Century. Mr. Cole learned the mill- 
ing trade there in 1893. He is 8&4 
years old. An overshot wheel fur 
nishes the power. The stone buhrs 
and the wooden gears and hoppers 
have been in use since their installa- 
tion when the mill was built. Six or 
seven other mills once were operated 
on West Creek. 


It is estimated that there are 24 
million dogs in the United States and 
that they eat about 10 billion pounds 
of food every year—of which only a 
fourth, or 2\% billion pounds, is com- 
mercial food. 


FALL PLOWING 
No episode unfolding 
On a TV screen 
More colorfully dramatic 
Than an autumnal scene 
Acted out before the eyes 
Of chance on-lookers now: 
Scarlet under cobalt sky, 
A tractor-driven plow 
Knifing furrows in earth black 
As a raven’s wing, 
Wherefrom wheat will rise to greet 
The sun another spring. 
The man at the controls is young— 
Hear him laugh. (Oh-oh, 
Sound is muted, action blurred, 
By flakes of early snow.) 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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DUST-EXPLOSION CONTROL 


EMARKABLE progress has been made in 
R control of the dust-explosion hazard that 
was so grievous a problem for millers of flour 
close of the Nineteenth Century. A 


measure of this progress is the present-day infre- 
such explosions as contrasted with their 


toward the 


quency of 


former frequency and severity. Such a measure- 
nent is afforded by a backward glance through 
the news columns of The Northwestern Miller 
toward that dramatic reference point of 1878 


when explosion and fire virtually 
milling 


destroyed the 
industry at Minneapolis 

It was with a sense of shock, therefore, that 
readers of this journal learned of two recent dust 
explosions, one in the Montana Flour Mills Co 
plant at Great Falls, and the other at the Com- 
mander-Larabee plant in St. Joseph, Mo. Both 
curred in mills noted for their good housekeep- 

which, of course, involves careful control of 
dust and over-all attention to safety measures. A 
third minor explosion, chronicled in this issue, has 
occurred in Minneapolis in the Atkinson Milling 
Co.'s elevator 

Of wholly 


that wrecked 


different character was the explosion 
a mill in Hamm, Germany, in 1948 
his catastrophe was invited by the circumstance 
that the mill was built in a disused, above-ground 
air raid shelter which made proper safety precau- 
tions difficult. Tests carried out at the Institut 
fuer Baufforshung in Hanover, Germany, since then 
have supported the general view that in a com- 
pletely pneumatic mill dust explosion is virtually 
impossible 

In the case of the Great Falls explosion, the in- 
surance adjusters paid a tribute to the cleanliness 
of the mill and commented that the dust-free area 


of the plant itself minimized the damage. Yet 
there was dust in a bulk flour bin and it exploded 
when an electric light bulb burst 

These recent explosions point to the need for 


new and unremitting effort to make plants com- 
pletely safe. To the notable accomplishments of 
milling engineers and mill operators whose studies 
and precautions have very greatly reduced this 
hazard of former 
added 


BREAO 16 THE BTAP ’ re — 


catastrophi times, even more 


must be 


CURVILINEAR CONTRADICTION 


ISTINGUISHED for its spectacular achieve- 
D ments in reviving for the delectation of 
modern man the pagan cult of Aphrodite and in 
restoring much of the cultural reverence with 
which the ancient Greeks viewed certain curvili- 
mainly in the 
feminine Magazine for 
Men consistently, at first blush, moves on 
in its curvaceous crusade into the field of human 
nutrition. In the oracular smog hovering over that 
field, E vague outline of a 
prophetic looks like a 
promoting bodily refinement 


near aspects of the human body 


gender—-Esquire, ‘the 


quite 


quire discerns the 


hape which means for 


or at least prevent- 


ing that corporeal amplitude which sometimes 
comes to the sad and unesthetic end of obesity 
In short, Esquire, speaking with the voice of its 


publisher, audible in two columns of admonitory 


itter on page 8 of the November issue, exhales 
the Python upon all 


breath foods made from 


flour Note engraving in this column, reproduced 
here with the courteous consent of Esquire’s 
editor.) 

This adventure into the complexities and con- 
fusions of human nutrition, where even the doctors 
f science are so prone to err and contend in 
nterpreting the needs of man and the means for 


satisfying them, seems perfectly consistent in one 


respect, despite its general and readily apparent 
unwisdom, because basically it is contraceptive 
The publisher for effort, 
perfection of the “form 
divine” through prevention or Stoic correction of 


must be given an “A” 


for he move toward 
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man's (and woman's, of course) uninhibited inges 
tion of nourishment 

In footnote manner, it should be supposed at 
this point, however, that some rare observer of the 
editorial complexion of Esquire may object to use, 
in such connotation, of the word “inhibition” in 
any of its forms and meanings 
tant than 


And more impor- 
a footnote may be the impression that 
in curvilinear repression Esquire could go a curve 
or so too far; that its crusade, in fact, is a major 
policy contradiction. Indeed, can it other 
than significantly contradictory when Esquire, 
after persistent and glamorous promotion of the 
curvilinear, suddenly plumps for the straight line? 

Unhappily for the writer of these comments 
who traditionally has taken a Pyrrhic delight in 


seem 


PUBLISHER'S PAGE: 





How to lose 

up to 30 pounds 
in 60 days with 
the DEAMOF diet 




















noM Dale Armstrong, a New 

York public-relations man who 
went from 190 pounds to 160 on 
a diet that he got from Denis 
Hendricks, a Connecticut real- 
estate broker, who went from 
200 to 170, we have obtained a 
six-word formula that should be 
a boon to practically anybody 
who has ever had trouble either 
going on, or staying on, a reduc- 
ing regimen. 

We've been on it now our- 
selves only long enough to go _ take and fill your 
from 187 to 173, but long But aside fro 
enough to see that it works and find it relativel 
you won't be | 
calorie counti 
mnemonics alk 
you shouldn't e 
when. 

peer tounds, but Naturally, 
it takes in a lot more territory on this six 
than you're apt to realize at first. 
It means, for instance, no more 
bread, buns, biscuits, corn bread, 
cookies, cakes, gravies, sauces, 
pancakes, puddings, pies, pop 
overs, breakfast foods, and, 


this form of eat 
than was ever p 
between or eve 
meals. 
Actually, thi 
gest change you 
you go on this d 
yourself forced 
hands a dozen tir 
fore you learn 
for those tempt 
there to help you 
time waiting fo 










lere it is, in just six words 
o remember and be guided by: 
DON'T EAT ANYTHING MADE OF 
LOUR, 








weight, you « 
fudge sundae 
aren't farinace 
obvious excep 
can pretty mu 
want for the n 
skewering food cranks, particularly those who 
would abandon or completely transform the Staff 
of Life, Esquire cannot properly be called by the 
Stygian name of crackpot, the reason being that 
Esquire departs sharply from the crackpot line in 
one critical and salutary respect. Having spoken 
its Delphic piece, Esquire modifies and interprets 
its meaning and intention in the concluding para- 
graphs, also presented here with the editor's con- 
sent 

“And just before your prayers, each night, you 
could well make a point, for the next 60 days, of 
checking your ability to say 
made of flour.’ 


‘Didn't eat anything 
Not that you'll get to Heaven any 
sooner.for being able to say it, because actuarial 


statistics plainly show that you'll live longer if 
you're under weight rather than over 
“Still, you probably ought not to try this trick 


without talking it over with your doctor, Aside 





from being the staff of life, breadstuffs and other 
foods made with flour may possess virtues for cer- 
tain people that we wot though we 
can't Imagine what value they have that couldn't 


a 60-day 


nothing of, 
survive moratorium. But even so, we'd 
rather you didn’t try this out on our strictly lay, 
and third-hand, say-so, without at least warning 
your doctor first. Our guess s that he will have 


no objection, and that you'll have more to be 
thankful for, along about Thanksgiving Day, than 
you've had for a long time.” 
So, as may be judged from this hedging posi- 
tion, the oracle is cautious at least in the inter- 
pretation and evaluation of its own advice, and 
thus is no common or garden variety of crackpot 


SREAD 18 THE STAFF ry ure 


In a properly balanced reducing diet 
enriched or whole grain bread has an im- 
portant place. Here are the reasons: (1) It 
supplies needed calories. (2) It provides 
more than its share of three important B 
vitamins (thiamine, riboflavin and niacin) 
and iron. (3) It furnishes protein to help 
keep body tissues in repair. (4) It supplies 
a fair amount of calcium. (5) It goes well 
with other foods—meat, milk, fruits and 
vegetables.._A nutritional statement by the 
American Institute of Baking, reviewed and 
found acceptable by the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
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INCOME TAX IMMORALITIES 


UBLIC indictment of the federal income tax 
P system becomes more and more widespread 
and insistent. On this page a few weeks ago ap- 
peared a statement by T. Coleman Andrews, for- 
mer commissioner of internal revenue, in which 
Mr. Andrews called for the repeal of our “vicious 
and confiscatory income tax law." Shortly after- 
ward it was noted here, too, that the Saturday 
Evening Post had published (July 16) an article 
by Cameron Hawley entitled “Our Tax Laws Make 
Us Dishonest.” “Current and choice” in this cate- 
gory is an article in the August number of Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry which can also be 
commended to thoughtful readers, The Dun's Re- 
view article is by Maurice E. Peloubet of Pogson, 
Peloubet & Co., whose caption is “What's Wrong 
with the Income Tax?" Without impugning the 
motives of legislators or administrators, Mr 
Peloubet points to a “lack of moral values or prin- 
ciples in the design and interpretation of the in- 
come tax law.” He asks for remedies to the in- 
equities and recommends a redrafting of the law 
along fundamental principles of justice and equity 
rather than on opportunism which invites unfair 
and punitive imposts"” and thus generates a public 
immorality of escape and evasion which ultimately 
must end in contempt of all statutory and moral 
law 

People in a prosperous industrial economy such 
as ours don't question government's need to ask 
for taxes, but surely it is the citizen's right to 
have a law that is clearly written and fairly ap 
plied to all who share in the privileges and re- 
sponsibilities of the nation, When the complexities 
of the tax law encourage business men, acting pet 
sonally or for the corporations they represent, to 
decide against first principles in sound economik 


management, something is radically 


without question should be corrected 


wrong and 


Though there may be little reason to hope for 
early relief from such correction, it is the right 
and duty of all citizens to cry out for it. If the 
public voice continues to be as forthright and 
vigorous in pointing out the evils that obviously 
exist in the law as have the authors whose writ- 
ings have been mentioned here, men of good will 


in honest government must ultimately ike note 


and act in such manner as will right legal wrongs 
and restore public morals 
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Foreign Commentar 


YY... By George E. Swarbreck 





KK. Price War 


A price slashing war has broken 
out among Britain's millers, The 
withdrawal of the government sub- 
idy on the national loaf and the 
freedom thus granted the trade to 
mill whiter flour touched off the com- 
petition 

Almost within hours of the subsidy 
abandonment on Sept. 29 the millers 
were at each other's throats. Caught 
in the middle were the importers and 
there was some eyebrow raising 
among their Canadian connections. 

Flour has been selling at 94/- for 
a sack of 280 Ib., a price equivalent 
to $13.16. Some millers are reported 
to have taken even less. About the 
second week in September the price 
of the whiter flour—-around 72% ex- 
traction, enriched—was $14.28 but a 
sudden cut at that time brought the 
price down to $13.86. Taking a fur- 
ther dive of 70¢ was a surprise even 
to the bakers and there was a flurry 
of buying. 

The British flour trade has not seen 
excitement like it since the rational- 
ization plan of 1929. 

Why did the British millers make 
these cuts? Wheat prices remained 
steady and there were no reductions 
in freight rates. The main battle has 
been engaged in the fight for the 
business of the big chains like Gar- 
field Weston's Allied Bakeries, Tar- 
get for the blandishments of the rival 
mills was Sir Norman Vernon, chief 
of Allied’s flour buying division, Other 
users found themselves in the happy 
position of operating in a situation 
where one mill could be played off 
against another. 


Imports Attacked 


Much British capacity has been 
idle in recent months, The mills need- 
ed mill run and they were determined 
to get it, Part of the attack is di- 
rected at the importers for the large 
U.K. millers are determined to break 
the hold of overseas flour if they 
can. Two or three years ago they 
were losing badly to the importers 
because of the chain bakery policy 
of buying strong imported flours to 
mix with country-milled soft English 
types. The big mills were left out in 
the cold 

So besides the internecine strife 
in the industry itself, there is a de- 
termination to deliver a knock-out 
punch in the direction of the Ca- 
nadians 

This part of the plan must not 
be allowed to succeed, says one prom- 
inent trader, It won't succeed be- 
cause Sir Norman Vernon, to men- 
tlon only one top buyer, is too shrewd 
a man to let the home millers gain 
a monopoly. Should they do so, his 
problems would be immeasurably in- 
creased 

Rieht now it is tough for the im- 
port trade, But there is a place for 
overseas flour in the British market 
and it might be a wise policy to let 
the British millers fight it out among 
themselves at this time. Obviously, 
the U.K. producers are going to lose 
money at present prices, There ap- 
pears to be no need for the Canadi- 
an and Australian millers to do the 
same 


Mill Buys Bakeries 


The Cork Milling Co., Ltd., a firm 
associated with Ranks (Treland), 


Ltd., which, in turn, is associated 
with the Rank flour milling organiza 
tion in the U.K., has into the 
bakery business. 

The firm has purchased three bak- 
eries and a confectionery firm. T. A 
Hallinan, for the milling firm, says 
that emigration and a declining pop- 
ulation in Eire have caused a loss of 
trade and so, in order to protect the 
company’s two mills at Midleton and 
Mallow, it was decided to buy the 
bakeries, It is expected that the mill- 
ing facilities will be kept in ful! pro- 
duction because of the move 


Aussie Grades 


Attempts are being made to per 
suade the Australian Wheat Board 
and the wheat producers to divide 
their grain into grades of varying 
quality in accordance with the prac 
tice adopted in some other export- 
ing countries. Currently, Australia 
has only one grade of wheat, f.a.q 
meaning fair average quality 

For a start, advocates of grading 
suggest two grades—-one strong, the 
other soft. 

C. J. Perrett, general manager of 
the Australian Wheat Board, sees no 
advantage in grading. He says that 
the Australian mills are allowed to 
select the best quality wheat for 
their use and beyond this not enough 
high grade wheat is grown to make 
it worth dividing into classes, Divi 


gone 


sion he says, would greatly 
cate the work of the board 
chasers receive a fair 
ty, he asserts. 

The demand for grading comes 
from within Australia itself, but it is 
particularly forceful in Britain and 
it has been claimed that adoption 
of the new system would make the 
\ustralian product much more ac- 
eptable in the British market. 


Footnote 


Milling of Liverpool quotes the re- 
mark of a housewife in the local 
bakeshop after the government with- 
drew the subsidy on the national 
loaf, thus allowing the wider sale 
of white bread: “Well, the bread 
certainly tastes better now that they 
have taken the subsidy out of the 
flour.” 
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Colorado Grain Men 


To Meet Feb. 24-26 


DENVER—The annual convention 
of the Colorado Grain, Milling & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held in 
Denver Feb. 24-26, according to Otis 
P. Sherrill, president of the associa- 
tion 

Directors of the group will meet 
in October to formulate plans for the 
meeting 


compli- 
All pur- 


average qual- 
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Western Grain Co. 
Action Renewed; 


Lawyers Sued 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA A lawsuit 
seeking $500,000 damages from sev- 
eral lawyers involved in the famed 
Western Grain Co. litigation which 
lasted almost 15 years and filled 30 
volumes of court records has been 
filed in court at Birmingham by the 
grain company. 

Western Grain Co. is suing attor- 
neys who handled the original case 
against it on the grounds the attor- 
neys “knew they were instigating ma- 
licious prosecution.” The company 
further maintains that there was “no 
probable cause for the action” which 
consumed so much time and money 

The case began in 1941 when a 
trust fund was set up for heirs of 
Edward Wilkinson. A settlement of 
the estate was worked out and was 
approved by the court. Heirs, how- 
ever, objected, and action to over- 
throw the agreement was started. 
Eventually, the agreement was up- 
held in favor of the company. 
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Interest Purchased 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Dixie Lily Mill- 
ing Co., Tampa, has purchased an in- 
terest in the Phillips Milling Co. of 
Tifton, Ga., as a cooperative venture 
with numerous Tifton investors 

Effective Oct. 1, the firm was to 
be known as the Dixie Lily Milling 
Co. of Georgia, according to Cecil M. 
Webb, president 








Canadian Review ... 





Howe to Japan 


Clarence D. Howe, Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, 
visit Japan, at the invitation of the 
Japanese government. Mr. Howe will 
leave by air from Vancouver on Oct 
21. He will be accompanied by 
Michael W. Sharp, associate deputy 
minister of trade and commerce and 
they will remain in Japan until Nov 
7. During his visit, Mr. Howe will be 
received in audience by His Imperial 
Majesty, the Emperor, and will meet 
the prime minister, the minister of 
foreign affairs and other members of 
the cabinet. His itinerary will include 
trips to various centers both in Tokyo 
and the Kobe-Osaka areas 

This visit will enable Mr. Howe 
to have discussions with leading rep- 
resentatives of the government and 
business. 

Japan is a leading buyer of Cana 
dian grain and since Mr. Sharp is 
in charge of the government's grain 
division, it is expected that trade in 
this commodity will play an impor- 
tant part in the discussions. 

The Japanese are continuing to 
change their eating habits and are 
substituting bread for rice. That coun- 
try was the largest grain customer 
of Vancouver in the last crop year 
and are continuing to increase their 
purchases of wheat as well as buying 
large tonnages of barley 

The grain export figures for Van- 
couver in September showed 7,389,- 
195 bu. shipped overseas and of this 
amount Japan took 3,752,055 bu. 


is to 


wheat and 907,667 bu. of barley from 
the Prince Rupert elevator 


Out of the total grain shipments 
made from Vancouver in the new crop 
year, 18,859,060 bu. the Orient has 
taken 11,568,175 bu., the bulk of this 
for Japanese account. This compares 
with Japanese purchases in the same 
period last season of 5,292,033 bu. out 
of total Vancouver exports of 11,850,- 
547 bu 

September grain shipments to the 
U.K, and continent were 3,213,425 bu. 
of which more than 1 million bushels 
went to Germany. During the month 
East and South Africa took 401,519 bu. 


Export Business 


Well over 50% of Canada’s wheat 
and flour export clearances of 5,513,- 
000 bu. for the week ended Oct. 11 
went to Japan and the U.K. In the 
previous week the U.K. took almost 
two thirds of the 10,564,000 bu. 
cleared, The totals included 721,000 
and 409,000 bu., respectively in the 
form of flour. The latest figure showed 
the equivalent of 224,000 bu. cleared 
in small lots to International Wheat 
Agreement destinations. It was sug- 
gested that most of the Class 2 flour, 
equal to 497,000 bu. of wheat, went 
to the U.K 

The IWA wheat total for the week 
was only 253,000 bu. with 183,000 
cleared to Germany and 57,000 to 
Belgium. Denmark was the other des- 
tination. Class 2 wheat clearances 
amounted to 4,539,000 bu., including 
1,518,000 bu. for Japan; 1,493,000 for 
the U.K.; 793,000 for Switzerland; 
511,000 for Germany; 160,000 for the 
Netherlands, and 45,000 bu. for Bel- 
gium. The remainder went to Hong 
Kong. 


German Mission 


To the 
wheat is still too good to pass up in 
favor of buying more grain at slight- 
ly lower prices from the U.S., accord- 
ing to members of the German grain 
mission who visited Vancouver on a 
tour of Canadian grain facilities. As a 
result, Germany will continue to be 


German taste, Canadian 


one of Canada’s best customers for 
wheat and barley. 
Since hard northern wheat is the 


favorite, a good part of the grain ex- 
ported to West Germany will be 
handled by Vancouver's terminal ele- 
vators, said Dr. Theodor Sonnemann, 
deputy minister for food, agriculture, 
fisheries and forestry in Germany 

The mission will spend two weeks 
in Canada as guests of the Canadian 
Wheat Board. This is the fifth Euro- 
pean government tour arranged this 
year by the wheat board as part of 
its sales plan. Other members of the 
German mission are Dr. Kurt Haef- 
ner, chief of the department; Dr 
Karl H. Oedekoven and Dr. Hans 
J. Scharmer, advisors to the depart- 
ment 

With industrial expansion going 
ahead faster than ever since the war, 
Dr. Sonnemann said, Germany will 
be in a position to buy all the Cana- 
dian wheat needed. More than 30% 
of Germany’s imported wheat comes 
from Canada. He said his country is 
satisfied with the International Wheat 
Agreement “but we would like Brit- 
ain, the largest importer, to come in.” 

The party is accompanied by Wil- 
liam Riddel, a member of the wheat 
board 
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Israeli, Korean 


Wheat Deals 
Amended 


WASHINGTON 
ment of 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture has announced 
the issuance of amended wheat or 
wheat flour purchase authorization 
No. 24-03 to Korea under Title I of 
Public Law 480, The authorization, 
originally issued on May 10, 1956, 
provides for financing the purchase 
of $6.4 million worth of wheat or 
wheat flour from U.S. suppliers. The 
amendment provides for an extension 
of the contracting period specified in 
the authorization 

The government of Korea states 
that it will make no purchases under 
the authorization until Oct. 19 

The terminal date of the contract- 
ing period, as amended, is Dec. 31, 
1956. The final date previously an- 
nounced for deliveries was Feb. 28, 
1957 

The buyer or buyers authorized to 
make the purchase will be announced 
when designated by the government 
of Korea. Meanwhile, inquiries may 
be addressed to: Office of Supply, 
Government of the Republic of Korea, 
Seoul, Korea 

The USDA also announced the 
amendment of wheat and wheat flour 
Purchase Authorization No. 16-20 is- 
sued to Israel under PL 480. The au- 
thorization, as amended, provides 
that shipments may also be made on 
an f.o.b. basis 

Delivery will be to importer c.&f 
Iraeli ports, or f.0.b. vessel, U.S. ports 
Shipments from U.S. ports may have 
been made on or after Oct. 2, 1956, 
but not later than April 30, 1957. 
Ocean transportation will be financed 
by the Commodity Credit Corp. only 
on c.&f. sales, and only to the extent 
specified in the authorization. In the 
case of bulk wheat, “f.o.b. vessel” 
delivery shall mean delivery at dis- 
charge end of loading spout. Stowage 
or trimming aboard vessel shall not 
be for the account of the supplier. 
All other terms and conditions of the 
purchase authorization remain the 
same as originally announced on Sept. 
25, 1956 

The government of Israel states 
that no purchases on an f.o.b. basis 
will be made until Oct. 19 

The authorization provides for the 
purchase of $5.4 million worth, in- 
cluding certain ocean transportation 
costs, of wheat and/or wheat flour 
from U.S suppliers 

Purchases are being made by the 
Israel Supply Mission, 250 West 57th 
St., New York 19, N.Y 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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162 Million Bushels 
Of 1956-Crop Wheat 


Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON—The effect of the 
new wheat export subsidy program 
on the price of wheat through ex- 
porters’ potential hedging market op- 
erations appears to be more than off- 
set by the price-making influences of 
the wheat loan program of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. This conclusion 
stems from a CCC report which 
shows that from the recent wheat 
harvest more than 162.6 million 
bushels of wheat have moved under 
loan either at the farm or warehouse 
level and under purchase agreement 
options 

Of this total approximately 142 mil- 
lion bushels are held under loan at 
warehouse levels, over 20 million 
bushels at farm storage and a negligi- 
ble amount at the purchase agree- 
ment option 

Among the hard winter wheat 
states Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Oregon and Texas 
have pledged the largest individual 
state quantities to the loan program 

In the soft red wheat states, Mis- 
souri has placed the largest total into 
the loan at the farm and warehouse 
levels with more than 8.9 million 
bushels reported 

For the other four major soft red 
wheat states of Tllinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan approximately 10 
million bushels were in the loan pro- 
gram as of Sept. 15, 1956 

For the 1955 wheat crop year at 
the same reporting period winter 
wheat farmers had placed approxi- 
mately 125 million bushels under the 
price support umbrella. For this crop 
year farmers put less wheat into the 
loan program in the Aug. 15-Sept. 15 
period than they did for the 1955 crop 
year 

For the other loan programs of 
oats, barley and grain sorghums the 
amounts pledged for loans are lower 
than a year earlier 


Houston Visitors 


Take Trade Tour 
Of Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Grain trade rep- 
resentatives were among the Houston 
businessmen and shipping interests 
who visited Kansas City on Oct. 12 
for a trade tour which was climaxed 
by a dinner for the visitors sponsored 
by the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce 

Among those who made the trip 
from Houston were Nicholas Patton, 
manager, Houston Port Traffic Bur- 
eau; Thurman Sherwood, manager, 
Houston Public Elevator; Tullis Cof- 
er, vice president and manager, Con- 
tinental Grain Co, at Houston, and 
J. M. Lykes, vice president, Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co. Howard T. Tel- 
lepsen, chairman, Houston Port Com- 
mission, addressed the dinner meet- 
ing 
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B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cables “Headmutr”’ Establahed 1918 











R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 
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18 Toronto Street 


rORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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GRAIN CO., LTD. 
EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 
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FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australis 
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Sates Orrice 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 


centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


unchanged while bakery declined 3¢. 
Quotations Oct, 12, delivered Okla- 
homa points: Family short patent 
$6.8007, standard short patent $6.10 
“6.30, bakery unenriched short pa- 
tent $606.10, 95% standard patent 
$5.9006, straight grade $5,85@5.95. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 
Texas: Bookings of bakery as well 
as family flour were in very small 
lots last week, and this with the 
government and export business 
amounted to about 20% of capacity, 
the same as the previous week, Run- 


ning time eontinued at about five 
days average per week, and it is felt 
that the time for making some ad- 


ditional bookings must be getting 


close. Prices were unchanged except 
that clears were 10¢ higher, with 
light offerings. Quotations Oct. 12, 
100's cottons: Extra high patent 


$6.80@7, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6@6,10; first clears, unen- 
riched $5.35@5.45, delivered ‘Texas 
common points. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 100% 
of capacity last week, Domestic sales 
were very light, averaging less than 
20%. One mill reported export sales 
at 95% of eapacity. Shipping direc- 
were only fair. Prices for the 
week were unchanged to 5¢ higher. 
Shipping was slowed by the boxcar 
shortage, now in its fourth week. 

Hutchinson: Even with flour prices 
off slightly, mills of the Hutchinson 
area found business slack last week, 
limited to single carlots and small 
lots. Most of the trade is waiting to 
see if a trend in the wheat market 
exerts itself. Family business was 
light. Operations were strong 
with mills operating at five full days 
and looking for 4%-day operation 
this week. Prices were down 5¢ due 
to a lower wheat market and better 
feed prices, Quotations Oct. 12, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons enriched 
$6256.35; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $5 50@5.55; standard $5.40@ 
5.45 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with closing prices about 
2¢ higher than a week earlier, Ship- 
ping directions were slow. 


Central West 


Chicago: Feeling is growing in the 
central states that the time is ap- 
proaching when additional supplies of 
flour will be bought, but the probable 
time still is not too well fixed, How- 
ever, some observers believe inven- 
tories are low, especially on hard 
winters, and order balances are be- 
ine whittled down, The trade is 
watching the market closely. 

For the week ending Oct, 12, sales 
in the central states were relatively 
slow. A slight revival of interest in 
springs occurred around mid-week, 
but did not last long enough for 
sales to reach significant proportions. 
Total bookings during the period 
were estimated at around 40@45% 
of five-day milling capacity, Soft 
wheat sale; were improved a trifle 
from the preceding week, but still 
did not bulk large. Business mostly 


tions 


also 


consisted of specialty and 

flours, with a little cake 
Quotations Oct. 12: Spring top pat- 

ent $606.17, standard %5.90@6.12, 


cracker 


clear $5.60@5.95; hard winter short 
$5.8005.98, 95% patent $5.70@5.88 
clear $5.57, family flour $7.50; soft 
winter high ratio $7.44, short $7.10 
@7,20, standard $6.3006.35, clear 
$5.87, cookie and cracker flour 


papers $5.70. 

St. Louis: Quietness continued to 
prevail in flour business here last 
week, Many buyers are still looking 
for a lower trend in flour costs which 
can only come by way of a break in 
the wheat market. And with dry con- 
ditions in the Southwest and a small 
er crop for 1957 in the offing because 
of the soil bank programs, this seems 
unlikely. 

Mills look for increased 
only when backlogs are exhausted 
Present demand is on a _ hand-to 
mouth basis. Sales amounted to about 
25% of capacity. Shipping directions 
were good; clears and low grades 
slow, package goods holding steady 

Quotations Oct. 12: Family flour 
top patent $6.45, top hard $7, ordi 
nary $6.10. In 100-lb. paper 
Bakery flour—cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.45, soft straights $5.90, clear: 
$5.60; hard winter short patent $6 
standard patent $5.85, clears $5.20; 


activity 


sacks 


spring wheat short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.30, clears $6.15 
East 
Buffalo: There was a little cover 
age made in high gluten flour last 


week, with the activity stemming 
from the widening spread between 
standard patent 48-.49 ash flour and 
high gluten flour. A 10¢ rise in high 


gluten flour brought the current 
spread to 65¢. Mills gave protection 
yn the advance and this encouraged 
buying. Bookings, however, were 
somewhat spotty. Spring wheat flour 
rose 3¢ during the week 


Kansas wheat flour declined 3¢. 
Sales were nominal. 

Clear flours climbed 20¢. Clear 
flours are in short supply and some 
bookings were made. Soft wheat 
flours were unchanged on nominal 
ales 


Apparently the boxcar shortage is 


continuing to ease because, as one 
spokesman said, “the mills aren't 
screaming for cars.” One factor 


helping to alleviate the shortage is 
the delivery of 135 new cars a week 
to the Buffalo Creek Railroad from 
a 500-car order placed with the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Mfg. Co. The cars 
are to be used primarily for the 
grain and flour mills here 

One spokesman said the 135 cars 
are very welcome, but “our mill alone 
takes 100 cars a day to operate and 
the new arrivals just fill in the bare 


spots.” 

Another mill representative said 
his company’s shipping directions 
were a little easier and he added, 


‘it’s been tough to get enough orders 
to keep the mill operating.” Local 
bakeries’ retail sales volume is hold- 
ing about normal. 

Export activity was brighter last 
week but most of the action came 
from the Pacific Coast, where prices 


are said to be lower than Gulf or 
Atlantic Coast ports 
Flour output here was = slightly 


above a week ago but below a year 
ago. Three mills put in a full seven- 
day week; one mill worked six days; 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1956-57 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1956-57 








Through Oct, 9, 1956 
{1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 
mnportion —--US Australia -—Canada —Totals— Combined 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Austria 
Belgium ....... 103.9 5.9 8.9 6.2 112.8 12.2 125.0 
Bolivia ; 
™ rer 
Costa Rica 19 10.5 5.4 1.9 15.9 17.8 
is owen s 22.4 34.5 ee 1.8 22.4 36.3 58.7 
Denmark .... 30.8 1.0 33.5 *33.5 
Dom. Republic 3 3.1 1.7 3 48 5.1 
cuedor ....... 5 5.9 “ 6.4 6.4 
ME occas erecoece 
| Salvador .... 2.7 7 3.4 3.4 
Germany 225.7 22.5 150.2 398.4 398.4 
Greece ee ases 67.9 57.9 57.9 
Guatemala . ; 1.4 4.5 K 4 2.2 4.9 7.1 
Honduras bees 3 3 ee 3 3 6 
leeland ...... e9 oe se 
India ..... 4.7 195.3 200.0 200.0 
Indonesia 2 20.2 20.2 
a? vebses 40.1 40.! 40.1 
Italy 
Japan 
Koree cate 
Lebanon ...... ‘ 6.0 6.0 6.0 
2 eee 3 ee 3 3 
Mexico .... E 
Netherlands 136.9 29.1 26.6 7 163.5 29.8 193.3 
Nicaragua ....... 1.5 5 2.0 2.0 
orway 6 84 66.7 67.3 8.4 95.7 
OS eae 2.6 6 3.2 3.2 
Mn senso 6e04 
Philippines ....... 11.4 “ 9.6 21.8 21.8 
Portugal ......... 6.7 7.0 2 te 6.7 8 14.7 
Saudi Arabia 4 6 4 ‘ 1.0 
ae; istees 
Switzeriand ..... 60.9 80.9 80.9 
South Africa 
Vatican City ....... 
Venetwela .......55- 2.1 346.0 oe 23.8 2.1 59.8 61.9 
Yugoslavia ...... ; 
TO. cesses 636.6 164.4 217.8 3 361.0 $2.2 1,217.1 237.9 *1,455.0 


*includes sales of 1,700 metric tons of flour to Denmark by Sweden which is the only sale re- 


corded by Sweden. **Less then .100 


one 4% days and the remaining mill 
worked four days 

Quotations Oct. 11: Spring family 
$7.55, high gluten $7.14@7.29, short 
$6.59@6.74, standard $6.5476.64, 
straight $6.49, first clear $6.31@6.34; 
hard winter short $6.63@6.71, stan- 
dard $6.51@6.53, first clear $6.21; 
soft winter short patent $8.14@8.22, 
standard $7.31@7.44, straight $6.24@G 
6.25, first clear $5.40@5.54. 


New York: The over-all demand 
for all types of bakery flours con- 
tinued slow throughout last week. 


The only interest reported was some 
scattered buying of spring high 
gluten and spring clears. Prices re- 


mained in a close range, offering 
little buying incentive 
A fair buying potential in hard 


winter flours is indicated in the trade, 
but it is held likely that business will 
be confined to occasional fill-ins pend- 
ing a better price picture. 

Clears, particularly lower grades 
of hard winters, were reported in 
tight supply as a result of export de- 
mand 

Quotations Oct. 12 
patent $6.64@6.74, standard patent 
$6.54@6.64, high gluten $7.19@7.29, 
clears $6.20@6.45; hard winter short 


Spring short 


patent $6.49@6.59, straights $6.29@d 
6.39; Pacific soft wheat flours $6.41 
@6.87: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.65@6.15, high ratio $6.60@7.95; 
family $7.55 

Boston: Flour trading continued 
dull in the local market last week 


reflecting the average buyer’s reluc- 
tance to extend commitments at cur- 
rent price levels 

The price movement locally was ex- 
tremely narrow and confined for the 
most part to a penny movement in 
either direction. Springs were un- 
changed to 3¢ net higher for the 
week. Hard winters and soft wheat 
flours were completely unchanged 
Some houses reported scattered of- 
ferings of hard wheat flour and sub- 
stantial discounts, but the tenders 
were still in the negotiation stage at 
the close of the week’s trading period 
which was reduced a day by the ob- 
servance of the Columbus Day holi- 
day. The government's forecast for 
substantially larger crops, while in 
line with general trade expectations, 
also tended to promote the atmos- 
phere of trading caution which has 
been dominant in recent weeks 

Quotations Oct. 12: Spring short 
patents $6.65@6.75; standard $6.55@ 
6.65, high gluten $7.20@7.30; first 
clears $6.17@6.37; hard winter short 
patent $6.52@6.62, straight $6.32@ 
6.42; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.43@ 
6.89: eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.77@6.17; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.62 @7.97; family $7.57 

Philadelphia: A widening in the dif- 
ferential between spring high gluten 
and short patent flours at a time 
when all spring grades were display- 
ing a firmer undertone had the effect 
of heightening interest in develop- 
ments on the local market last week 
But the over-all complexion was little 
changed with hand-to-mouth ordering 
accounting for most of the limited 


volume. Bakers and jobbers continued 
to indicate they had no intention of 
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sizable amounts. Only moderate rou- 
tine business was negotiated with the 


Latin American countries 
Quotations Oct. 12, in carlots, 

packed in 100 ib. multiwall papers: 
Hard winter bakery short patent 


$5.85@6, standard $5.70@5.90, first 
clear $5.25@5.50; spring wheat short 
patent $6.40@6.60, standard $6.20G 
6.40, first clear $5.70@6, high gluten 
$6.75@6.95; soft wheat short patent 
$5.80@6.15, straight $5.40@5.70, first 
clear $4.80@5.25, high ratio cake 
$6.35@6.70; Pacific Coast cake $6.65 
76.95, pastry $6.10@6.25 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was with- 
out feature again last week, and 
salesmen noted that export business 
and domestic interest both appeared 
to lacking. Interior mills held up 
fairly well from a production stand- 
point, but terminal mills reported a 
slackening in their milling schedules, 
with no prospects for improvement in 
the next 30 days. Oct. 12 prices were 
steady with family patent $7.90, blue- 
$6.78, bakery $6.75 and pastry 


be 


stem 
$6.03 

Portland; Flour bookings continued 
fairly good in the Pacific Northwest 
last week as prices held strong, with 
advances on all types of flour. Do- 
mestic buyers were good buyers but 


export bookings have been lighter 
Mills are well booked ahead and 
grinding operations continued at a 
high level. The government will be 


for another 
5 million pounds, 


in the market this week 


monthly quota of 


but otherwise export bookings have 
been lighter. Flour quotations Octo- 
ber 12: High gluten $6.99, all Mon- 
tana $6.85, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.05, bluestem bakers $6.84, cake 
$7.48 pastry S6 18, pi $6.18 100% 
whole wheat $6.33, graham $5.91, 
cracked wheat $5.91 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Contracts were 


awarded last week by a government 
purchasing agency for 897 long 
of No. 5 wheat flour for shipment to 
Antwerp. The business was taken by 
two firms. Otherwise was 
of a routine nature 

(Juotations Oct 12 
for use in ¢ 
100’s cottons 
mixed ¢ 
for cartage where used 
“#5 in 100's les cash dis- 
counts, mixed with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

There 
part of domestic buyers in winter 
wheat flour, but the makes it 
unattractive for foreign buyers. Quo- 
tations Oct. 12: $4.80, 100 Ib. f.o.b 
Montreal-Halifax, in export cottons 


tons 


business 


Ti p 


‘anada 


patent 
$5.80% 

less cash dis- 
with 15¢ added 
bakers’ $4.70 


springs 
6.10 on 
counts, ars, 
papers 
cars, 
interest on the 


was some 


price 


Offerings of winter wheat have 
been somewhat better, but readily 
taken. Quotations Oct 12: $1804 
1.85 bu., f.o.b. shipping point 


Winnipeg: The outward movement 
of Canadian flour for export in the 
week ended Oct. 11 amounted to 313,- 
500 sacks, compared with 177,800 
sacks the previous week. The cur- 
rent figure included only 97,400 sacks 
for IWA countries. A share of 
the Class 2 flour, amounting to 216,- 
100 sacks, was reported cleared to 
the United Kingdom. Domestic trade 
is seasonally good and western mills 
continue to with a steady 
output and no accumulation of stocks 


good 


operate 


Prices are firm. Quotations Oct. 12 
Top patent springs for delivery be- 
tween Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s 


$5.70@6; second patents, cottons 
$5.45@5.75; second patents to bakers, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
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USDA Studies Bread Costs a 





ss 











Wve Ageiceleerel Marearing bervics 
Bannan Gan 


Ristog toote of operations in 
the four mill and in the baker, 
ere credited with the responsibil. 

o od bread prices in 





earnings of bakery workers e4- 
vanced a third between 1946 and 
1960 and “a further rine of ap 
wonimately the same amount 
ae taken place since 1960." 
The publication notes that the 
price of paper similar to that 
ueed for bread wrapping ad- 
vanced #7 per cent in U vied 
covered. It also reported that 
ling, transportation and 
milling charges rose from | cent 






Grocer mark-up was noted as 
little changed in the ten year 
period. 

The report commented that 
large baking plants have been 


line wn 26 per cent 
in 1946 to 18 per cont tn 1966 
, 


The wholesale price of breed, | meeting the challenge of rising 
(the p ived by the by wrod | labor coats by increased mecha- 
was | he. Of thie tote 








nization end bulk handling of in 
uredients, creating greater eM. 
cleney of production, 

The report can be summed up 
as showing that the higher price 
of bread paid by consumers has 
not been reflected in increased 
protite for farmer, miller, baker 
ov grocer but le due entirely to 
greater costs in transportation, 
processing end delivery. 


z ‘4 
or retaine eight tenths ot 
a con\ as profit before taxes 

A seperate study by the Mer 
co oherwed net profits 
ve bekers, after taxes, 
rom 64 * cont in 
to 2.4 per cont in I 

The report noted thet ever- 
eae hourly earnings of grain mill 
workers advanced 66 per cent in 
the ten year period, that hourly 





BREAD MARGINS—The newspaper 
mat illustrated above is being distri- 
buted by the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram, Chicago, to 7,000 daily and 
weekly newspapers, It is based on the 
booklet “Marketing Margins for 
White Bread” recently published by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Similar material, in seript form, 
is also being distributed to radio and 
television commentators. The bakers’ 
promotional program says the booklet 
itself or the material above may have 
value as reference if you see or hear 
comment which does not go into de- 
tail on the baker costs, but merely 
notes the small sum received by 
farmers for wheat and infers that 


bakers retain a large part of the total 
cost, 





paper 
carlot 


100's $5@5.15. All prices cash 


Vancouver: Export trade in flour 


out of this port held steady last 
week. Sales were still confined to 
shipments for immediate require- 
ments with no interest to speak of 


in forward positions, 


The trade in flour continued pretty 
much to parallel that of wheat where 


total export sales here during the 
week were only about 10,000 tons. 
No further information has come 


from Manila regarding the important 
Philippines market. Other outlets 
across the Pacific were reported hold- 
ing steady but small, 

Domesttie quotations for hard 
wheat grinds were unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, Oct, 12, cash car 
quotations: First patents $5.85; bak- 
ers’ patents $4.80 in paper bags and 
$5 in cottons; Ontario pastry to the 
trade $6.10, and eake flour $7.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices moved 
higher in the week ended Oct. 15, 
partly because of better interest and 
slightly reduced supplies, and partly 
in sympathy with a strong Kansas 
City feed market. Spring bran and 
shorts here were up 50¢@$2, with the 
strength appearing late last week and 
holding steady Oct. 15, Flour midds. 
and red dog were unchanged. The 
country trade was said to have been 
the leader in taking supplies, but the 
bigger mixers also came in for bulk 
midds. at the end of the week. Despite 
the slightly lighter production and 
better demand, supplies were readily 
available 


THE 


Quotations Oct 
lb. sacks, per ton 


15, carlots in 100- 
Bran $37.50@38 


standard midds. $3750039, flour 
midds. $A8@49, red dog $53 @57 
Kansas City: A sudden spurt in 


demand gave millfeeds a boost last 
week but the increased interest fell 
off after the price advance, possibly 
influenced also by the government 
drouth grain subsidy increase. Offer 
ings are rather hard to find and this 
has tended to sustain prices at the 
higher levels. Quotations Oct. 15 
carlots, Kansas City: Bran $36.50@ 
37, shorts $40@40.50, sacked; midd 
$33.50 @ 34, bulk 


Oklahoma City: Last week was dul) 
in millfeeds with prices 
lower on bran and $1.25 
shorts. Quotations Oct. 12 
ears: Bran $38.50039.50, millrun 
$40.13@41.13; shorts $41.75@42.75 
Mixed or pooi cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: With the continued em 
phasis on the drouth program, de- 
mand was only fair for millfeed last 
week, but offerings were light and 
trend was strong at the week-end 
Quotations Oct. 12, burlaps: Bran $44 
@46, gray shorts $47.50@49, delivered 
Texas common points; $2@3 higher 
on bran and $1.50@2 higher on 
shorts, compared with previous week 


closing T5¢ 
higher on 
straight 


Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good last week, with 
offerings inadequate. Bran advanced 
$1.75 ton and shorts $2 ton. Quota 
tions Oct. 12, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$37 @37.50, shorts $40@40.50. Ship 


ping was slowed by the boxcar short 
age which showed no improvement 


Hutchinson: Demand continued ac 
tive in millfeeds last week, coming 
largely from jobbers and feeders in 
the nearby area. Even with the 
stepped up government feed program 
drouth conditions were such that cur 
rent demand for feed over-rode fu 
ture promises for government aid 
Mills were able to dispose of all sup 
plies. Bran was up $1.50, shorts $2 
Quotations Oct. 12, basis Kansas City: 
Bran $36.50037.25, $39.75 4 
40.50. 

Salina: Millfeed demand was 
last week with bran $1.50 higher and 
shorts up the same amount. Supplies 
were scarce, Quotations Oct. 12 
Kansas City: Bran $37@37.50 
shorts $40@40.50., 

Chicago: Trading in millfeeds ac 
celerated a little past midway of the 
week ending Oct. 15 in the central 
states, but dropped off again as the 
period came to a close. Prices for bran 
and standard middlings held station 
ary, but heavier types fell back. Sup 
plies are ample. Quotations Oct. 15 
Bran $4050@41, standard midds 
$41.50@42, flour midds, $53@54, red 
dog $58@60. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed was 
good last week with the price trend 
firm. Supplies were adequate. Quota 


shorts 


yon rd 


basis 


eray 


tions Oct. 12: Bran $41.25@41.75 
shorts $44.50@45, St. Louis switchin 
limits. 


Buffalo: Competition from the West 
forced millfeed prices lower here last 
week, Later western prices rallied 
and local levels followed. There was 
a little buying done at the bottom 
of the decline but when prices be 
gan to rise consumers backed away 
from the market. Lately there has 
not been enough buying on the top 
side to hold prices or push them 
higher. Mixers’ buying has _ been 
steady but the country trade con 
fines its activity to bargain hunting 
on the low spots. Heavy feeds were 
very tight on strong demand from 
the South and some mills are sold 
Mill run- 


out for the rest of October 
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ning time ranged from six to 
days. Bran ended unchanged to 50¢ 
higher; middlings rose 50¢ and heavy 
feeds held unchanged. Quotations Oct 
12 Bran $43.50044.25, standard 
midds $44.50@45.25 flour midds. 
$60.50@63, red dog $61@63 


seven 


toston: Increased offerings of 
domestic bran and middlings depress- 
ed values in the local millfeed market 


last week. The over-all demand was 
extremely slow and outside of a few 
cattered job-lot transactions, volume 
business was practically at tand- 
till. The pasturage season in the 
Northeast has been extended some- 

iat by warmer weather conditions 
than normally expected 

Both bran and middlin were off 
over $1 with closing price more 
representative of asking quotations 
rather than a reflection of the aver- 
age buyer’s concept of value 
Quotations Oct. 12: Bran $49.80, 


middlings $51.80 


Philadelphia: The local millfeed 
market underwent little change last 
veek, other than a broadening of in- 
terest on the part of those whos 
tocks have declined and are aware 
of their requirements during colde1 
weather. However, the pace of orders 
has not yet reflected thi ituation 
The Oct. 12 quotations were un- 
changed from the previous week 


Bran $50, standard midds. $51.50, red 
dog $69 

Pittsburgh: Millfeeds continued to 
have very good sale last week. Sup- 
plies from out of state are available 
to cover all needs and for immediate 
deliveries, Quotations Oct. 12, f.o.b 


Pittsburgh points: Bran $48.14@ 48.55, 


tandard midds. $49.55@50.14, flour 
midds. $61.55 @62.64, red dog $68.554 
70.64 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices ad- 
inced approximately $1 to $1.50 at 
the week-end in the face of last 
week's slowing down in demand, 
which is unusual for this season. The 
trade in general appears to associate 
this lack of interest with the drouth 
feeds subsidy Futures advanced 


sharply and mixers and jobbers were 


holding off awaiting a more stable 
market. Quotations Oct. 12: Bran $46 
(47,25, shorts $49@50.50, midds. $51 
91.50. 
Seattle: The millfeed market con- 


tinued quiet last week but an under- 
tone of firmness appeared to be under 


way as one terminal mill raised its 
list $1 ton and another withdrew 
from the market in view of heavy 
hipping directions and lowered pro 
duction. While demand wa not 
heavy, it appeared that supplies were 
not sufficient to take care of demand 
ind the price structure appeared to 
be on firmer ground. Quotation Oct 
12: Market quiet and nominal at $40 


ton, delivered carlots at « 


transit points 


ommon 


Portland: Quotations Oct. 12: Mill- 
run $38, midds. $43. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week with demand firm 
ind about equal to supply. Plants 
were working to capacity seven days 
a week, and are booked well into 
November. Quotations Oct 12 (un 


changed): Red bran and millrun, $41 
midds. $46; to Denver—red bran and 
millrun $48, midds. $53; to California 

red bran and millrun $48.50, midds 
$53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles 

Toronto-Montreal: Interest in mill 
feed was good last week with present 
freely Quotations 


supplies moving 


Oct, 12: Bran $51@52, shorts $59@60 
midds. $64@65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, 


Toronto-Montreal 


October 16, 1956 


Winnipeg: 


moved 


All types of millfeeds 
into consumptive channels in 


steady volume last week. Apart from 
the Alberta movement into British 
Columbia, most of the stocks were 


going to eastern Canada. There was 
no increase in mill stocks in western 


Canada. Middlings have firmed slight- 


ly. Quotations Oct. 12: Bran, f.o.b 
mills $42@46 in Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta $4 more: shorts 
$45.50@48.50 in the three prairie 
provinces; midds. $49@52 in Mani- 
toba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 
less. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
steady last week after the recent 
fluctuations. Demand was _ reported 
fairly good and supplies ample for 


current needs Oct. 12. Cash car quo- 
tations for paper bags with 50¢ more 
packed in jutes: Bran $50, shorts $53 
midds. $56. 


Rye 
A small amount of rye 


the middle 
of last week as the price dropped 10¢ 


Minneapolis: 
flour bu 


iness developed 


sack and then bounced back up 5¢ 
ooking were limited mainly to 
scattered single carlots. Better in- 
quiry was generally noted, however, 


indicating that 
going to be 


perhaps buyers are 
needing supplies in the 
near future. Very good directions con- 
tinued to keep the mills busy. Quota- 
tions Oct. 12, carlots, in 100 Ib 
tons: White rye $5.17@5.22, 
$4.97@5.02, dark $4.42@4.47 


cot- 
medium 


Philadelphia: Demand 
flour remained in low 
showed a inclina- 
tion to take only the amounts 
required to meet current production 
schedules. Mill representatives said 
price-consciousness is the principal 
stumbling block to a broadening of 


dark 
week 


for 
last 
further 
modest 


geal 


as bakers 


activity. The Oct. 12 posting on rye 
white of $5.90@6.05 was 5¢ sack un- 
der that of the week previous 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales remain 


ed at a minimum last week. Shortly 
some bakers will be forced to buy at 
prevailing prices as stocks are run- 
ning low. Directions were good. Quo- 
tations Oct 12, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 rye $5.84@ 
6, medium $5.55@5.80, dark $5.094 
5.25, blended $6.35906.45, rye meal 
$5.10 @5.50 

Chicago: Some interest developed 
in rye the middle of last week, but 
subsided before a very large amount 
of flour could be booked. On the 


whole, sales for the period were slow 
Prices slightly lower. Quota- 
tions Oct. 12: White patent rye $5.44 
@5.54, medium $5.24@5.34, dark $4.59 
7479 


were 


Buffalo: Rye prices declined 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal and con- 
fined to fill in lots. Quotations Oct 
11: White rye $6.09@6.19, medium 
$5.89@5.99, dark $5.34@5.44 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: Demand im 
proved last week as is customary at 


this time of the year. Quotations 
Oct. 12: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons 
$5.55. oatmeal in 100’s cottons $6.85 
f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal last week showed 
improvement as the 


seasonal 


far as domestic 


market was concerned and supplies 
were moderate with prices unchanged 
Quotations Oct. 12: Rolled oats in 
80-Ib. sacks $5.45@5.65: oatmeal in 
100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash car- 
lots 
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Fulton Bag Elects 
President; Textile 
Plant to Close 


ATLANTA 


der in the 


Clarence | Elsas, a 
lea southern textile 
industr\ has been elected president 
ff the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
succeeding R. O. Arnold who resigned 
to devote full time to private inter- 


cotton 


ests 

Announcement of the action taken 
by Fulton’s board of directors came 
this week from Bernard A. Mitchell, 
chairman of the company’s executive 
committee, following a recent board 


meeting held in New York City. 


Mr. Elsas began his career with 
the company in 1926 in sales and 
clerical work after attending the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Elsas 
served in many of Fulton’s coast-to- 
é t ffices and manufacturing 
plants ji irious departments. In 
1938 h A transferred to the com- 
pany’s headquarters at Atlanta in an 
executive capacity He was elected 
executive vice president in June, 1956, 
when the new controlling group pur- 
chased the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills 

Speaking of Mr. Elsa election, 
Mr. Mitche aid: “He brings to the 
post a lifetime of experience in the 
cotton textile and bag manufacturing 
industries. This is another forward 
step we have taken to continue the 
company) expanding program. Un- 
der his leadership we shall continue 
to reduce costs, improve efficiency 


and expand sales in all our product 


lines 

The board of directo: accepted 
Mr. Arnold’s resignation with regret 
He had served on Fulton board for 
several ye before accepting the 
post of president. He requested the 
board to relieve him of this responsi- 
bility in order to devote his full time 
to private interests 

Mr. Elsa prominent in business 
ind sci ictivities. He formerly 
erved as president of the Textile 
Bag Manufacturers Assn. and is ac- 
tive in other industry groups 

The company’s mills and finishing 
plant, along with its textile bag fac 
tory, are ated here. Other manu- 
facturi: plants are in Dallas, Den- 
er, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Min- 
neapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis and 
Savannal ind sales offices are in 
Chicago, New York, Oklahoma City, 
Phoenix and San Francisco 


eee 
Fulton Bag to Close 
St. Louis Textile Plant 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—-Officials of 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have an- 
nounced the consolidation of the 
c pat St. Louis textile inutac- 
tur perations along with the ex- 
pa I ft Kansas City branch 
plant and Chicago sales office 

Jason M. Elsas, vice president and 

eneral i! eC! Fulton divi- 

n, Ne Orleans, said the ol ete 
multi-storied textile bags plant in 
downt St. Louis will be closed 
S é rters for text multi- 
vall pape s and other Fulton 
product be housed in the mod- 
err ingled-story multiwall plant at 


4501 Gustine Ave. in St. L 
In the e of The Northwe 
Miller for Oct. 9 it wa 


tern 


rectly 


reported that Fulton proposed to 


é e down its multiwall plant in St 
Louis. P ire being made for the 
expansion of this pliant.) 

All oper ns of the St. Louis tex- 
tile bag plant will be absorbed prin- 
cipally by Fulton’s Kansas City plant 
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Clarence E. Elsas 


Facilities at Kansas City, Kansas, are 
being enlarged. 

Wherever possible, employees of 
the St. Louis textile bag plant will 
be transferred to other factories, of- 
ficials pointed out. 


Fulton’s Chicago sales office is 
being increased to reflect the com- 
pany’s expansion in that territory. A 
sales manager has been selected 

BREAD (@ THE STAPF OF ire 


Allis-Chalmers Names 


Assistant Director 


MILWAUKEE—J. F. Costigan has 
been appointed assistant director of 
manufacturing of Allis-Chalmers In- 


dustries Group. Mr. Costigan was 
works manager of the company’s Nor- 
wood, Ohio, Works since January, 
1953 

He started with Allis-Chalmers in 


1918 as a machinist in the West Allis 
shops and moved through several po- 
sitions in the manufacturing depart- 


ment until named assistant to the 
general works manager of the In- 
dustries Group at West Allis Works 
in 1945 

In 1951 Mr. Costigan was trans- 
ferred to the Norwood Works as 


assistant manager, a held 


until his promotion to works manag- 


position 


er. Mr. Costigan succeeds Arnold I. 
Thorsen recently named = general 
manager of Allis-Chalmers Terre 


Haute, Ind., Works 


——“BREAO iG THE GTAFF rue 


Fisher May Lead 
Grain Ships as 
Expansion Move 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Fi 
ing Millse(o. is 
lation of equipment to permit regular 
loading of grain into ships at Seattle, 
according to John L. Locke 
dent 


her Flour- 


considering the instal- 


presi- 


The Fisher company handled sever- 


al grain ships on an experimental 
basis last year from its 2.5 million 
bushel Seattle elevator. Loading was 
done only when it did not interfere 
with regular Fisher milling opera- 
tions. No grain ships have been load- 
ed by Fisher this year 

Mr. Locke’s announcement comes 
at a time when grain ships are 
searching for available berths for 
loading in ports from the Columbia 


river all the way north to Vancouver, 
a situation aggravated by heavy 
movements of grain which, it appears, 
may become even heavier 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur C. Bredesen, dr., vice pres 
ident and general manager of Day 
com, Inc., a division of the Day Co., 
Minneapolis, has appointed 
mayor of Edina, Edina is a 
Minneapolis suburb. Mr. Bredesen 
has a councilman for six years 
and was named mayor when his 
predecessor resigned 

® 

William P. Riley, international 

president of the Association of Oper 


been 
Minn 


been 


ative Millers, is to award a plaque 
to the operative miller who intro 
duces most new members to the o1 
ganization before March 31, 1957. Mr 
Riley is superintendent with the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin 
son, Kansas 
a 


The appointment of Cecil Bergen 


thal as assistant to the vice presi 
dent, sales and advertising, of Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. has been 
announced by Jd. A. Kirkman, Jr., 


vice president in charge of sales and 
advertising. Previously, Mr 
thal was general manager of 
the firm 


jergen 


sales 


H. H. Lampman, executive direc 
tor, and Miss Ruth Behnke, food edi 
tor, Wheat Flour Institute met in 
Minneapolis Thursday with members 
of the durum 
the expansion 


committee to consider 


and development of 


their program in the coming year 
A presentation will be made at the 
mid-winter meeting of the Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. scheduled for 
Jan. 22-24 in Miami Beach, Fla. At 
tending the durum committee meet 
ing were: E. D. English, chairman 


Commander - Larabee Milling Co 





Hubert E. Nelson 


JOINS KELLY—Hubert E. Nelson 
has joined the staff of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan 
sas, as an executive in the sales de- 
partment, announces Cc, CC. Belly, 
president. Mr. Nelson was formerly 
with General Mills, Inc., in a sales 
capacity, serving In the north central 
states and in the Southwest, Shortly 
before the war he was manager of 
the Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. 
During World War II he served as a 
flight instructor with the Air Corps 
and since the war has been in the 
real estate business in Oklahoma 
City. 





Minneapolis; Eugene W. Kuhn, Am- 
ber Milling Division, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, St, Paul; 
Cc, W. Kutz, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; BE, L. Mer- 
ry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
P. M. Petersen and P. U. Wheatley, 


International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and L. S. Swanson, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis 


& 

Eleanor Cutler, wife of Sgt, John 
W. Cutler, US. Air Force, and 
daughter of Donald 8S, Eber, inter- 
national secretary of the Association 
of Operative Millers, has given birth 


to a son. The Cutlers have three 
daughters. The family recently re- 
turned to the U.S. after three years 


in England 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 


ers National Federation, Chicago, 
called on mills in Shawnee, Okla., 
ind Wichita, Kansas, on Oct, 9-10 


e 
the Chicago 
National Federation and 
Flour Institute recently in 
Leslie F. Sheffield, chief of 
Wheat Development 
and Marketing of the 
State Department of Agriculture and 
Inspection in Lineoln, Neb, and 
Pierre Albrecht, dJr.. manager of 
Grand Bakeries, Bogota, Colombia 
*. 


The election of dohn D. Farrington 


Callers in 
the Millers 
Wheat 
cluded 
the Division of 
Utilization 


offices of 


to the board of directors of Archer 
Daniels - Midland Co Minneapolis, 
has been announced by Thomas L., 
Daniels, president, Mr. Farrington 


chairman of the board of the 
Rock Island & 


Chicago, 
Pacific Railroad, was 


elected at ADM’s annual stockholder 
meeting Oct. 9 
- 

John H, Chain, vice president and 
assistant manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Ine., Oklahoma City, ae 
companied by his family, is in Cali 
fornia on a 10-day vacation 

* 

Cecil Loveless, formerly manager 
of the Stillwater Milling Company's 
elevator at Perry, Okla, has been 


succeeded by J. M. 
of Stillwater 


Curtis, formerly 


Henry Y. Kiepper, Milwaukee flour 
broker Minneapolis 
Mr. Klepper 
Abilene (Kansas) 
the North Dakota 
Forks 


DEATHS 


Irwin D. 
Kummer jakery 


lO. He 


Kummer 


was in everal 


days recently 
the 
ind 


itor 


repre 
Flout 
Mill & 


ent 
Mill 


hele Grand 











Gates, 60, president of 
Buffalo, died Oct 
had been associated with 

for 40 year became 
ident of the 


ind 


pre firm two years ago 


Mrs. Grace A. Bemmets 
cently at the age of 6B years. She 
Wa the wife of A. G Bemmels Min 
neapoli feed broker. Mrs 
born in LaCrescent 
resident of 
for 33 years 
daughters, two 
sur- 


died re 


flour and 
jemme! was 

Minn ind had 
the Minneapolis area 


Her husband 


been | 


two 


grandchildren 


vive 


and two brothers 
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AOM "LITTLE" CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 11) 





Vheat products are a filling food, 
and all filling foods are thought to 
be fattening by the public. “For the 


cereal industries to get their share 
of the 2% pint-stomach, the public 
has to be sold on wheat products by 


1 campaign showing that other foods 


have calories too, that wheat is the 
best B vitamin source, that it gives 
immediate energy, and that wheat 
foods give a better balanced diet,” 


re r 


oncluded, 


fhe essay contest winners, spon- 


sored by the Pacific Millers Assn., 
were Ist prize, William Buffum, 
Centennial Mills, Ine., Wenatchee, 
Wiish.; 2nd prize, Roy Ilton, General 


Mills, Ine., Tacoma, Wash., and 3rd 
place, A, O, Wendler, Preston Shaffer 
"te Walla Walla, Wash. William 
Rowan, General Mills, Ine., Tacoma, 
vas chairman of the essay contest 
and handled all the arrangements. 


William P. Riley, AOM interna- 
president, and Donald Eber, 
secretary, extended an in- 
vitation to feed millers and associates 
to join AOM. He then outlined some 
of the work AOM is doing, including 
initiation of a $1,000 scholarship at 
Kansas State College for a corre- 
spondence course in milling, and the 
approaching publication of a cereal 
millers’ handbook and of a sanitation 
manual. Mr, Eber reminded mem- 
bers of the sanitation meeting sched- 


tional 


executive 


uled at Kansas State College Nov. 
12 and 13 
Gien Fisher conducted a milling 


equipment forum with several speak- 
ers 
The first, Steve Bacon, Allis 
Chaimers Mfg. Co,, Seattle, said that 
“milling companies are not planning 
ahead, that they are too backward 
or conservative, and that they 
haven't the foresight for intensive 
mechanization,” 

There is always a better way to 
do a thing. Sometimes it is through 
research, sometimes by training en- 
gineers and planning now for prob- 


lems of 1970," said Mr. Bacon, 
Frank M. Heide, MIAG North- 

america, Ine. Minneapolis, told of 

the problems faced by European 


millers who, he reminded the group, 
use large mixtures of wheats from 
all over the world. 

This takes a longer mill, It means 
using six breaks in most of them, 
and it means more refining with 
sifters and purifiers,” said Mr. Heide. 


Running Time 

Muropean roller mills run at about 
320 rpm's and have 10-inch rolls. 
They mill wheat at 16% moisture 
with a flour of about 15% moisture,” 
commented Mr, Heide. He then used 
slides to show some of the modern 
mills built in recent years. 

‘In conclusion,” said Mr. Heide, 
“the Iuropean miller doesn't hesi- 
tate to spend money to make money.” 

Eric A, Stanger, Henry Simon, 
Ltd, Minneapolis, spoke on “Point- 
ers to a Profitable Mill Construe- 
tion.” Mr, Stanger showed slides of 
new milling equipment. He reminded 
millers that the U.S. mills better 
wheat than Europe, and that World 
War II brought out a longer extrac- 
tion of wheat, and that more equip- 
ment to get higher extraction is, 
therefore, justified, 

“Tempering, conditioning and 
washing of poorer wheat are impor- 
tant,” said Mr. Stanger. He explained 
the method of applying heat to the 
wheat just above the first break, as 
a way to improve the wheat condi- 
tion 


“The heat is about 110 degrees F 
and the stocks then must be cooled 
for sifting,” said Mr. Stanger. He 
told of a mill recently constructed 
in California, in which 1,800 ewt. of 
flour is produced a day, with only 
four men needed every 24 hours and 


which operates, at times, with but 
one man. 
“Extraction of a mill such as the 


one described is 2.5% higher than in 
a conventional mill of the same size, 
said Mr. Stanger 
Fritz Schiess, Suhler srother 

Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., also showed 
slides of mills being built throughout 
the world. Mr. Schiess said that 
clean wheat and a uniform moisture 
are most important in milling. He 
too, told of applying heat to the 
wheat before the stock is cooled. Mr 
Schiess explained that this toughens 


the bran and gives a better release 
of middlings. 
“Water cooling of the rolls,” he 


said, “improves the milling, while 
roller bearings cut power and main- 
tenance 

“Pneumatic mills are here to stay 
and only a pneumatic mill is a mod 
ern mill,” coneluded Mr. Schiess 

Ingram H. Richardson, Richardson 
Scale Co., Clifton, N.J., spoke on 
“Automated Weighing in Cereal Mill 
ing.” Mr. Richardson said that people 
are going overboard about intricate 
instruments for simple weighing 
jobs. “Load-sensing devices such as 
the simple beam scale are the oldest 
way of weighing, and have not been 
improved upon,” he contended 

“The old dump scales will out-per 
form any elaborate set up, if the 
same attention is given them that is 
required on the new instrumentation 
scales,” said Mr. Richardson 

“If the scale is properly installed 
and maintained, the plus and minus 
will balance out. The modern trend 
is to the speeding up of dumping of 
batch scales,” he said 


Mr. Richardson's paper was in 
contrast to one given by Carl E 
Carlson, Wallace and Tiernan Co.,, 
Portland, Ore. Mr. Carlson said that 
blending is very important to the 
milling industry, and yield can be 
obtained by continuous operation 
with a gravimetric feeder. And, as 
a rebuttal to Mr. Richardson, M1 
Carlson asserted that the old bulk 
dump scales are no longer necessary 

New Development 
R. J. Hoskins, Entoleter Division 


Safety Industries, Inc., New Haven 
Conn., brought to the group informa 
tion of new machines such as the 
new impact mill being developed 


“It will have a rotor size of 40 
inch diameter, weighing 560 lb., and 
will require 60 to 150 h.p. to oper 
ate,” said Mr, Hoskin 

“The peripheral speed,” he said 
“will be 800 rpm. at 36,000 fpm, and 
will handle 750 cwt. an hour. Gross 
weight of the impact mill will be 


three tons, and it will be useable with 
high-speed packers,” said Mr. Hos 
kins. 

Robert Zimmerman, Kewanee di 
vision, Screw Conveyor Pacific Corp 
Santa Clara, Cal., spoke on the “‘Com- 
pelliing Force of Progress.” He 
showed slides of new truck dumps 
and said that “multiple dump instai 
lations are becoming more and more 
popular, 

“Today, pits and conveyors have 
to be large enough to handle the larg- 


est truck loads,” said Mr. Zimmer- 
man, 
Robert O. Fletcher, Dow Chem! 


cal Co., Seattle, spoke on “Aeration 
Systems and Methyl Bromide in 
Grain Conditioning.” 

“Aeration of grain silos and the 
application of methyl bromide 


through these aeration units are be- 
coming more important 
amounts of wheat are being stored for 
Jong periods of time. Aeration takes 
i tight structure, costs about %¢ bu 
for ductwork and ‘%¢ bu. for the 
fumigant. Aeration does the same as 


where large 


turning the grain for heating, but 
does it better,” said Mr. Fletcher 

H. A. Herzog, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., gave a paper on “The 


Common Sense of Automation,” to 
im up the milling equipment forum 
He said that in 1960, 96% of all 
energy expended in production will 


he mechanical, and that automation 
means that larger investment must 
lower unit cost faster. “If a replace- 


ment program is sound then replace 
the machine, don’t wait. Automation 
from production to the customer is 


uur ultimate goal,” said Mr. Herzog 
John Geddis, General Mills, Inc., 
Tacoma, national AOM committee- 
man, presented awards to essay win- 
ners. Mr. Riley presented Mr. Weller, 
outgoing chairman, with a _ distin- 
guished service award 

Among the millers were Dewey 
Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 


Herman Trapp, Seattle, and George 
Walker, Portland, all AOM past pres- 
idents 
Plans were made to hold the 1957 
convention at Walla Walla, Wash 
Attendance at the annual banquet 
reached 170 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


Oklahoma A&M 
Given Grants for 
Wheat Research 


STILLWATER, OKLA. Three 
wheat research projects underway at 
Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical 
college were described recently by 
Oklahoma A&M agricultural special- 


ists. All are being financed with 
grants from the Oklahoma Wheat 
Research Foundation. 


Two recent grants will make pos- 
sible research on wheat and grass 
crosses, and growth of plants under 
controlled temperatures at the A&M 
agronomy farm. The wheat-grass re- 
search is a continuation of a project 
already in progress. It will be con- 
tinued with additional financing from 
a new $2,400 grant 

The temperature control work will 
be a new project set up with $6,778 
given by the Wheat Research Foun- 
dation. The money will be used main- 
ly to buy equipment for experiments. 

Another new project, investigation 
of the effects of changing technolo- 
gy on wheat production costs in 
Oklahoma, will be undertaken with 
foundation help, according to Dr. L. F 
Miller, head of the agricultural eco- 
nomics department at Oklahoma 
A&M. E. A. Tucker, professor, will 
supervise the work. 

The results show how changes in 
machinery, farming practices and 
wheat varieties have affected wheat 
production costs, and should point to 
areas for improvement, said Dr 
Miller 

Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, agronomist 
for Oklahoma A&M and for the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, is in 
charge of the college’s small grains 
research program. Orville Wolfe, 
Meno, Okla., is president of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Research Foundation 
Dr. Adlowe L. Larson, Oklahoma 
assisted 


A&M agricultural economist 
with negotiations for the wheat pro- 
duction project. 
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Charles R. Veeck 


Charles Veeck Takes 


New Appointment 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Veeck has 
Sales Co., 
be associated 
Division of 
New Haven, 

Mr. Veeck 
the Association of 
in 1951. Until recently he was sales 
manager for the Strong-Scott Mfg 
Co. of Minneapolis and prior to that 
he was production manager for Eagle 
Roller Mill, New Ulm, Minn 

Mr. Veeck’s sales territory will in- 
clude Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
metropolitan Louisville and St 


— Charles R 
joined the staff of SMICO 
Minneapolis, and will 
with the Entoleter 
Safety Industries, Inc., 
Conn. 


served as 


also 


president of 
Operative Millers 


Louis 


BREAD 1S THE GTYAFF OF Lire- 


Durkee Oil Plant 
To Be Relocated 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Vegetable 
oil refining operations of the Durkee 
Famous plant at Elmhurst, 
Long Island, have been relocated, re 
ports Harvey L. Slaughter, vice presi- 
dent, Glidden Co., and general 
Durkee Famous Foods. 

The relocation provides better and 
more economical service for the many 
food oil buyers throughout the East 
according to Mr. Slaughter. The Elm- 
hurst plant will continue as a location 
for the filling and warehousing of 
refined vegetable oil and shortening 
products 

Durkee 


Foods 


man- 
ager 


will also open new ware 

houses throughout the eastern sea 

board to serve several additional 
metropolitan areas 

Mr. Slaughter said the Elmhurst 


plant will continue production of 
spices and coconut and that Durkee’s 
eastern offices and service points will 
remain as they are 


GREAOD iS THE STAFF yr LiFe 


Package Gets Award 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Reynolds Met- 
als Co., Louisville, has award- 
ed top honors in national competition 
for a food package which it designed 
for Aunt Jemima corn mix, a 
Quaker Oats Co. product 

The package alu- 
minum tray for baking and a plastic 


been 


bread 


consists of an 


bag for mixing, with all ingredients 
protected by aluminum foil wrap- 
ping 


The competition in which the Rey- 
nolds package 
the National 
Assn 


won was sponsored by 
Flexible -~ackaging 
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Stock Market 


rik NEW 








YORK STOCK ENCHANGEI 


(juotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed om the New York Stock Ex 
change 

Oct Oet 
> 12, 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ime 6% 32% 3% 33 
Allis-Chalmers 17% s1% i, Khe 
im. Cyanamid 77% Gi 69% 0% 

Pfd 153 126 138 140 
A1-D-M Co 41% tb 1s Big 
Borden OA +8 rah, hits 
Cont Baking Co si, 23% 4 0 

Pfd. $5.50 106% 100 161 
Corn Fr Kef. Co 72%, E74 4!) 4) 
Dow Chemical 82%, 57 O% 7 
tren. Baking Co 10% 9 W%, Hl, 
Gen. Foods Corp ro, is 15% 1h” 
Gen, Mills, Ine 71% ‘=I 68 67% 
Merck & Co th 24% Oty 3 | 

Pid. $4 116 1054, 107 
Natl. Biseuit Co ie 54%, ™ 35% 

rtd. $7 179 160 162 162 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine 5944, 41% 43% 43% 
Procter & Gamble 53 is 9 48% 
Quaker Oats Co i 3 58 13% 
st. Regis Paper Co HO, 140% 1 19% 
std. Krands, Ine 4% 16% ‘74 11% 
Sterling Drug wy ww pat 51% 
Sunshine Bis« ine 74 6u 79% 7 
tnited Biscuit 

of America $2, 26" HT 2H, 
Vietor Ch Works t1i% 274 wor, 207, 
Ward Baking Co 17%, 14% #15 14% 

Stocks not traded 

iid Asked 

Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 108 iis 
Corn Pr. Kef, Co $7 Pfd 162' 163% 
Cream of Wheat 28, 2] 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd is4 136 
Gien, Mills, Ime %% Pid iia 115 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd a3! 47 
Pillsbury Mills, In« $4 rtd ol 92% 
Quaker Oats, 86 Pfd 140 142 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pid oul 100 
Std. Hrands, Ine $1.50 Ptd wo! #1%, 
Lnited Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd ot os 
Victor Ch. Works, $5.50 Pfd a5 87 
Ward Baking Co $5.50 Ptd Us oul, 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGI 


milling and allied 
American Stock Ex 


Quotations on baking 
listed om the 


stocks 


change 
thet Oct 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
hurry Biscuit Corp GH > Th, 6 
Gr. A& fea Co a) 160 168%, 1684, 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. ¥ 
Pid. 85 108%, 08 we 100 
Stocks not traded 


Bid Asked 


Great A&P Tea Co., 85 Pid ist 133 
Hathaway Hak ine “A i™% q 
Horn & HUardart Corp. of 

New York 244, 1% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, 88 Pfd 11% 120 
Omar, Ine 14% 15% 
Wagner Baking Co iy, 1%), 
Wagner Kaking Co rtd 107 10% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
sept Oct. 
>” a 


», 
1956 1956 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread sh, rity, 2.00 
rid. B on > rt 3 
Can. Bakeries 1% 5% 6 
Can Food Prod i% $ 1% 
4 w%, » ~ & 
ra 65 s ” 
Catelli Food 4 4.) 25 6 
10 ‘6 wy 
(Cons Bakeries 10% o™% 6% 6%, 
Federal Grain ‘6 27 4") 27 
rid 31% 27% 27% *°27 
cen Bakeries 7% 5 4 
Int. Mig rtd 95 a7 o1% 
Lake of the Woods 
Pid 144 136 146 
Maple Leaf Mig 16 - HI, ” 
Pid 10% eee *92'% 
McCabe Grain \ 1 18% 4) It's 
Kb 0 20 0 
Ogilvie Flour 2 17% 1% 1% 
rtd 160 145 ml 52 
std Brands 10 10 10 
Toronto Elevs 4 146% 0 204% 
United Grain, A is ms 17 *16% 
Weston, G 4 6% 1%, +%4%, 19 
“ My 1h ins 18 
Prd. 4% 1o4' gi oY os! 
*Less than board tot 
‘ arr 
LAST WATER MILL 
ADA. MINN The Faith Flour and 
Feed Mil t Ada is the only operat 
ita still powere d by 
te It ned and oper! ted by 
( f SI 1 manufacture Faith 
Be lou sold loc 
APF OF 
NUTRITION MEETING PLANNED 
WASHINGTON— The food and nu 
trition res I 1dvisory committee 
f the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
et in Washingt from 
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Trade Warned of 
Sharp Price Dip 
By Canadian Bank 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce in its September com- 
mercial letter states that a sharp 
decline in the world price of wheat 


is inevitable if carryovers continue 
to mount. It contends that wheat 
carryovers will continue to increase 
“so long as national policies remain 
unaltered.’ The burden would fall on 
the farmers in exporting countries, 
the letter 

It contains the 
ada could forestall 
farmers by exerting its power to 
move the world price down from 
$1.75 a bu. to the $1.50 minimum 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement. “This would do much to 
relieve the situation of its dangers,” 
the letter said. 


The bank 


states 


opinion that Can- 
this threat to its 


argues: “While 
move, in the short run, 
greatly increase the 
traded, it 


such a 
would not 
volume of wheat 
would in the long run in- 
crease the international movement of 
wheat, decrease world production and 
begin to shrink the world surplus. 
“It could also induce the U.K. to 
re-enter IWA, bringing assurance of 
greater stability and reducing quan- 
tity of wheat to be traded at ‘free’ 
prices should a break still be un- 
avoidable,” states the letter 
that the 


To objections proposal 


would mean the farm community 
must accept a lower gross return 
than for some years past with con- 
sequent restriction on the economic 
activity of manufacturing areas, the 
bank letter replies that, in the face 


of changing conditions, “it may be 
seriously questioned whether the size 
of the farm income major 
determinant of prosperity.” 

“Any course of action designed to 
improve world wheat trade and re- 
duce the wheat surplus,” it continues, 
“would necessarily be accompanied 
by a contraction of wheat production 
within Canada, but this is not only 
inevitable but necessary to the health 


is still a 
national 


of the economy as a whole. Adjust- 
ments must be gradual, and overall 
contraction need be no more than 
fractional.” 

The bank's suggestion that west- 


ern farmers 
price for 


should accept a lower 
wheat has been blasted by 
farm officials. One wheat pool of- 
ficial claims that the suggestion 
“shows a callous disregard for the 
farmer's welfare.” 





Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











LY ickwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO, 








CANADIAN FLOUR 


(‘ ntinued 





increased shipments during August 
1956, compared with Aug. 1955, were 
the U.K., 511,025 sacks against 490 
306 sacks; the Gold Coast 11,674 
sacks against 10,595 sacks: Nigeria 
9,438 compared with 6,476 sacks 
S.erra Leone 2,260 sacks agi 
1.070 sacks; Hong Kong 33,585 sacks 
igainst 25,384 sacks and British 
Guiana, 21,107 sacks compared with 
1,178 sacks. Commonwealth countries 
taking reduced quantities were Gam 
ba, 1920 sacks compared with 2,467 


inst 


sacks; Malaya, 12,888 sacks against 
16568 sacks: Barbados, 12,852 sack 
against 15.856 sacks, Leeward and 


Windward Islands, 36,261 sacks com 
pared with 53.623 sacks and 
& Tobago, 65.552 
with 86,627 sacks 


Foreign countries taking 


Trinidad 
compared 


sacks 


increased 


quantities were Arabia, 4,236 sacks 
igainst 223 sacks; Japan, 50,387 sacks 
compared with 11,716 sacks; Philip 
pine Islands, 327,152 sacks against 
110,099 sacks; Thailand, 25,955 sacks 
igainst 9,974 sacks: Belgium, 13,798 
sacks; Netherlands, 700 sacks; Portu 
ral, 2,620 sacks and Yugoslavia, 1,000 


sacks, all compared with nothing in 
August, 1955: Cuba, 20,650 sack 
gainst 4,989 sacks: The United 
St ites, 41,800 sacks against 27,873 
sacks and Surinam, 16,116 sacks 


548 sacks 

taking reduced 
Belgian Congo, 16 

194 sacks against 34,668 sacks: Port 
uguese West Africa, 100 sacks 
against 2.530 sacks; Portuguese Asia 
1.204 sacks against 13,692 sacks; Ger 
many, nothing against 21,841 sack 

Iceland, nothing against 2,276 sack 

Italy, nothing against 19,778 sacks 
Guatemala, 5,535 sacks compared 
with 20,680 sacks; Haiti, 4.800 sack 
15,126 sacks; Nicaragua, 10 
725 sack against 26,267 
French Oceania, nothing 
with 4,398 sacks: Guam, 750 
against 2,663 sacks; 
sacks compared 
and Venezuela, 

127 (98 


compared with 
Foreign countries 


quantities were 


igainst 
sacks; 
compared 
sacks 
Colombia, 4,800 
with 12,690 sacks 
72,942 sacks against 
acks 








COTTONS + BURLAPS +» MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC 
Kenses City + Qulfele + New York 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mil & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Hegional Office, 034 Kx- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








soe 


““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincola, Nebraska 











PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soh White Winter Wheat Flow « Specielty 





Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “‘Jasco”’ 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 

















SAN SPECIAL 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 








“For SUPER Results 


Op USE QUAKER 
r'; fi BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 













THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


BEAR DOSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Mlevater 
Wellington, Kaneas 
Main Office: ANBAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Hullding 











STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.BLA 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 





Super Chief 


all dims 


GREEN’S ht co. 








THE 








150! Newly Decorated Rooms. 


7 
Just a step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE WEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO'S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 





INDUSTRY SURVEY 


(Continu 





worthwhile 
dividend puyment 
but also within the 
1959-61 economy 


gains in earning and 
not only next year 


hypothe ized 


Baking Problems 
that ignifi 


baking 


The survey considers 
cant betterment of 
conditions appears unlikely, particu 
larly for the bread bakers. Present 
trends in consumer buying habits and 
in food merchandising militat 
the bread producer 

Until recently, the baking indust: 
has gone its own specialized, separat« 
way. From the small neighborhood 
baker to the large nationwide wholk 
salers, producers 


industr 


igainst 


stuck to kneading 


their dough, diversifying only into 
specialty bakery item uch as pile 
cakes, cookies, ice cream cones or 


biscuits. Two firms, the 
handle, manufacture and 
from the wheat milling process down 
to the end sales to stores, but thi 
vertical integration does not 
the addition of non-bakery items to 
the product line. This, the surve 
points out, is in other 
industries such as a meat packet 
building bridges or a coal mining out 
fit turning out underwear and furni 
ture, 

Some development 
in the field of 
mixes, capitalizing on the increasi: 
demand by housewives for conven 
ience items, have tended to cut in or 
the bakers’ business 

The survey continues: “A second 
and more formidable change cut to 
the heart of the bread-baking indu 
try. Competition from 


survey agree 


distribute 


entail 


contrast to 


by milling firm 


packaged foods and 


chain = store 


THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 


storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 


els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Ideho and Washington, insure the uniformity of al! Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTr_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLUFF H. MORRIS & OO. Eastsnn Reraesen ative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yous Orry 








maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi 
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bakery divisions is probably the ma- 
jor factor that has stunted the post- 
ur growth of bread bake volume 
nd held profits down. New high-vol- 
ime supermarkets 
hain stores to take over an 
ng proportion of the retail 
26 chains alone now handle a third. 
ipermarkets over one half of the 
nation’s retail: grocery lume). The 
msumer was presented with the op- 
portunity to explore at one time for 
1,001 different product At bakery 
counters, housewives found not only 
t bakers, but 
o house brands manufactured by 
the chains themselves and sold often 
it lower prices 
“The chains had rrown 
enough to build their own 
With little advertising 
a better ability to adjust production 
to demand (thereby reducing that in- 
herently uneconomic bane of bread- 
making, stale returns), they could 
undersell the wholesaler and capture 
his profit. There is contention among 
grocery men as to how far a chain 
should go in the direction of private 
brands, but the trend continuing 
Private brands are encouraged by 
competition, and in the years imme- 
diately ahead fiercer competition is 
foreseen, as a result of the large ex- 
major food now 


enabled grocery 
increas- 


food sales 


1 wares of established 


large 
bakeries 


expense and 


pansion of chains 


inder way 

Margins Squeezed 
sales 
have 
entirely 
survey 


The year to year 
that the baking companies 
recorded are due almost 
to price increase the 
tates. The physical olume_ pro 
duced and sold by the leading inde 
pendent bread bakers has gained lit 
1947, though the nation’s 
total shipment of bread and bread- 
type rolls 1947 to 
1954 and population rose 12.5% over 
the same period of time. The increas 
ing domination of food distribution 
by the chains has required the large 
bread and biscuit bakers alike to step 
up their nationwide advertising in 
order to maintain consumer prefer- 
ences; at the same time, quality of 
product is receiving greater emphasis, 
as it is considered the key to re- 
peat buying in competitive markets in 
the “economy of abundance These 
involving larger expense, 
pushed profit margins moder 
ately lower than they used to be, the 
survey declares 

Already faced by these and other 
problems such as rising labor costs. 


gains in 


tle since 


rose 6.3% from 


necessities, 
have 


particularly those of union-organized 
driver-salesmen, whose productivity 
has not increased in line with wages; 
seemingly unending rises in packag- 
ing and material costs and a sticky 
price structure due to competitive 
pressure the bakers are becoming 
more involved in the cross-currents 
of the changing food industry, the 
survey Forced to emphasize 
increasingly their specialty products, 
they must contend with a wider seg- 
ment of competitors. Bread itself no 
longer competes just with other 
breads, or biscuits with biscuits—the 
fight is on a plane of almost infinite 
variety. The character of food mar- 
keting has changed. Large companies 
manufacturers and 
too, are reaching across the old es- 
tablished lines 


REAL 


asserts 


food outsiders, 


& THE STAFF? ‘ re 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 
eh if bonded er nt 
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WANT AD 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. - 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








LT v 


ST 
WANTED SHIFT MILLER — #00-SACK 
f whe ‘ tert regular worh 
t x ful particular 
} I Lhe rthweaterr Miller 
M eal 1, Mint 





MACHINERY WANTED 

v i capeeeeemneennennenineienanane 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 


good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson Oxy, Mo. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 
samen ae aa 








MILLING EQUIPMENT SPECIALISTS 
When you need equipment, write to Ross. 
We unconditionally guarantee ev tem. 
Largest stock in U.S.A., over 2, ems. 
Feeders, mixers, pellet mills, steamers, 
crimpers, flokers, new, used and rebuilt. 
We will trade for your surplus or buy out- 
right. No mill too large or small. We will 
also sell on commission basis. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 & 33 N.E. 28th St., Okla. City 5, Okla. 














FLOUR OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 9) 





represented a 7.1% decline from the 
August production figure of 20,420,- 
000 sacks. The September output was 
11% below the 19,174,000-sack 
total in the same month a year ago 

The 


average 


also 


September estimated daily 
output of 998,200 sacks rep- 
however, of 
12.4% over the August average of 
888,000 sacks. Compared with the 
913 000-sack average in September of 
1955, production was up 9.3% 

The daily average output was up 
during September in all of the milling 
areas and centers. The sharpest per 
centage of increase was noted by 
mills in the Minneapolis and North 
Pacific Coast areas reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller. The Minneapo- 
lis mills increased daily average pro- 
duction 18.4% from 44,500 sacks in 
August to 52,700 sacks in Septem- 
ber. North Pacific mills increased 
daily average production 17.1%, from 
59,200 sacks daily in August to 69,- 
300 sacks daily in September 


resented an increase, 


Mills in the Kansas City reporting 
area showed the smallest daily per- 
gain for September; aver- 
age daily production was up 8.0% 
Average daily production in August 
was 56,600 sacks, and in September 
it was 61,100 sacks 


centage 


GREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lifrt—— 


MORE STORAGE SPACE 
TEMPLE, OKLA.—E. O. Worsham, 
Temple grain dealer, recently com- 
pleted construction of a new, 63,000 
bu. metal facility. It is the 
third structure built by Mr. Worsham 
and brings his combined elevator 

capacity in remple to 234,000 bu 


storage 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
» 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 2-0786-87 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 1-6952-53 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


To insure uniformity . 




















1 ‘ 
Jones-Herre_sater Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Aged did _—— 


t 


a ~ 







To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour “ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











_— _ —— ——_—4 

















STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Frank A. Tres, Pres. 

Harry M. Srearron, Vice Pres. 
WittiasMm C. Enxe, Jr., Vice Pres. 
Pranas J. Frrzpareicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 











Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harnis, Treas. & Mer. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Oct. 18—Nebraska 14th Annua! New Orleans: sec., Trudy Schurr, 
Vheat Show; Alliance, Neb.; show 7 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Hl. 
co-chairmen, Gene Neuswanger, Neu- March 
swanger’s, Alliance, Neb., and Rich- Sean 
ird U4. Good, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce, Omaha, Neb 

Oct. 18-19-20—D strict 11, Associ- March 30—District 8, Association 
iton of Operative Millers, Robert of Op rative Millers asin Hotel. 
6 ° ; 9 E Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, NA ; Buffalo: sec.. Roy Kehr, Kressilk 

i Vistclalae, s No. ] Bag Maker sec., William Price, Globe Woven : : , 


’ ant " Products, Inc., Buffalo. 
Lbeiting Co. Winston-Salem, N.¢ 





28-30—Southern Bakers 
, Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 


April 29-May 1—-Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1138 Jefferson St., Sa 
lem, Ore. 


Oct, 22-24—Missouri Bakers Assn., 
Kirkwood Lodge, Osage Beach, Mo.; 
ec., George H. Buford, Flour Mills 
of America, Ine., Kansas City, Mo. 

Nov. 4-6—Kentucky Bakers Assn., May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Sec, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 


General Offices St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; , Val Dolet M : 
Al Wohlleb, Wohlleb’s Bakery, 743 '0W4; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 





Loretto Ave., Louisville. 

Nov. 8-10—Self-Rising Flour Insti- ors ; 
tute; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
. . “ ' , as eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec. 

, . Ga.; sec., Allen R. Cornelius, 322 ’ ’ 5°, ’ 
Exceptional Bakery Flours | 25, 1c Alten B Comelius, 322 Herman Steen, $09 W. Jackson Blvd, 
' Chicago 6, Ill. 
renn. 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE Nov. 16-17—District 13, Association June 17-19—The Bakers Associa- 


of Operative Millers, Saskatoon, tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. Sask.; sec., James Wimbush, Kipp- Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 











2 Pact ae Kelly Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
ABILENE, KANSAS ‘ as = 
sae Cou Dell ts ine, oemneen Ba. Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- Charlotte 6, N.C. 
apactty 51 Cots. Daily vane Storage 6,6 - ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi June 23-26—Potomec States Bakers 
4 cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
K Madison St., Chicago 2, Tl. Va.; sec. Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
\ Mathies« tldg., Balti »2 
a ES RS SE /) Mec. &—<IDistrict 2. Association of Iathieson Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 








ECKMART MILLING CO. Chicago || Sinttin' at gates om 
MILLERS OF Mo. ae DURAMBER 
© WHEATand RYE ® dad aun, |  SEMOLINA 


Sakers 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. FANCY No. 1 
IcClelland, 221 W. lrairie Ave., De- 


Wa , = a catur, TL Milled from Carefully Selected 

~ : Jan. 19—District 4, Association of AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 

Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. a 

{. Howle Co., Minneapolis AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


‘ or. X, j . T - ; . 
Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
ers Assn.; Brown Hote!, Louisville, 























IKKy.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board —_— 








of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, IIL. 
Jan, 25-26 — District 10, Associa- “ pD / » » / 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno & my | a 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Hacienda, Fresno, Cal; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal 


General Offices Denver, Colorado 
Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak : 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 


ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 


Md WILKES-BARRE, PA 

















Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- Manufactu 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, COUN FLOUR - CORN MEAI 
Portland; planning committee chair- COUN SPECIALTIES 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- SS 





istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore. 


For the future, too, GOLDEN eb 15-19-—Babors Asta. of the THE KANSAS 
LOAF will always be the big verinec, Loutse shiiinan, 20085 OPER DCM 


Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. Vitel Iba s CHERRYVALE 


. . Feb, 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- reltl i) tic) a ae 
value in uniform, strong, fine ng & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 


sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 


spring wheat flours. eet 5, On RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 








March 4-7—American Society of Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Mar a4 ..7 " lacke Plain and Self-Rising 
larx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker seen. snes. poten 65 


tidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi 
veago 1, I. 


Since 1856 














March 18-17 Grain Processing 
ee - Machinery Manufacturers Assn.; 
: Udgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater ro - ul 
olden loaf FLOUR Bre eres | fame 
. XS ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, W A NT A DS 
TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY: a8 N.Y. ae 
-AaAxKe cerv,. MINNBSBSOTA | March 17-20—Associated Retail THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER | 
GRAIN COMPANY | 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 


Members all leading Kxchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA BALTIMORE MD 








The lawyer was browbeating the 





witness “I understand he said 


; : a fiercely that you called on the de- 
The Rodney Milling Co. | ‘ndent, Is that so? 


“Yes,"" replied the witness 





25,000 Cwts. Capacity : : 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus “What did he say continued the 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI a OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 


At this point the counsel for the 


m4 ’ ion ob ected tha evidence as 
“Heart of America” | °??sition objected that evid SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 


to conversation was not admissible 


7 An hour's argument ensued. The 
FLOUR the pascal ae to pers the COAST PORTS TO: 


CHICAGO OFFIC! point, returning after considerable 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. time to announce the question a pro- 


BOSTON OFFICE: per one 


Seaboard ong Bo Ope ema “What did he say? - peated the AND 
lawyer, with a confident smile ’ 


“He wasn't home, sir 


¢¢¢ 
LAGRANGE MILLS | 2 .0e"sc~mc” — PHILIPPINES, SAIGON «> BANGKOK 
RED WING, MINNESOTA most guys still like to squeeze their 


own tomatoes 


° ¢¢¢ Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portland 1 

















Mill A number of show girls were en 618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bldg 1320 S.W. Broadway 
niers 
H ( Wi , tertaining an isolated army camp MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-261! 
IGH al bk SPRING FAI LOt 5 rl 
They had been at it all afternoon Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


and were not only tired but very 
hungry. Finally at the close of their 


performance the major asked, 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE “Would you girls like to mess with TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE-1920 


the enlisted men or the officers this 
evening ?”’ 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 











“Doesn't make any difference,” 
Strong, Bakers’ Patents spoke up a blonde, “but we've got 
e to have something to eat first 


SPRING PILOT The small = ae trying t 


KANSOTA explain the significance of his poor 
vrades on the report card to his dis- 
KANSAS PILOT gruntled dad: “Don't forget gta ee HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
cf studying all new stuff this year.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
te lpia _ Women, trying on fur cont, to the Milled to meet the standards 
ines in é Houtn SALICSEHI Visn l were caller 
} omething besides broadtail. My hus- ; 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA | f2mething besides broadtail. My hus of the most exacting mellow- 
¢?¢¢ 
“Good morning, madam. I'm from type flour users 
WwW H | T E Ww be ia A T the gas company I understand 


there’s something in the house that 
won't work.” 


“Yes, he’s upstairs 











Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


a AMENDT MILLING co. $¢°¢ 


“As a thief who has been in this 
court repeatedly, I shall ha to give 


K N APP E aa ANE. sible ap Me Pi an dog she nee Bee 


The prisoner paled visibly 











Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN | wast I've none theecen the niet 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS . 


days, I've decided that I won't throw 








AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 . 
you into a nice clean little prison 
cell where you can spend your days 
completely free from care I'll set 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. you free: you go ahead and try to 
F euniiehians 2 gee with the finance company, 

with the e yment agency 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour — le employmen merce with 
Plain and Selfrising too little ONSY danger of war, poli- 
LIGONIER N NORFOLK. VA tics and high prices for even the 
necessities of life. I don't see why 
ee a 








you should be better off than I just 





because you ve committed i crime' Since 1879 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour $¢°¢ HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
Wh n 


Plain and Self-Rising ome husbands return from 


: es Bs a round of golf at the country club MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
King Milling Company their wives are convinced that the 


*f azar th pl ‘ asn’ 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN " 2 hazard on the place wasn't 
Water 
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For more than 80 years... 


. . « The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers, Developed and main- 
tained to offer advertisers valu- 
able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


®@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


® The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


®@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. s 
Phe Busnepaner Famiy Seine | OHe- Northwestern -Miller 

and Agricultural Chemicals ; 
Tue NortHwestern Miter «+ Feevsrurrs 


Tue AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PropUcTION 250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
Cropuire 








BRANCH OFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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American Ace 


A superior bread 





flour, milled in one 
of the West's very 
finest flour mills. 


‘The Choice of the ciilaliinedtiliaeeee 
Finest Hard Wheats merican Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 





The only mill in this great terminal 





market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


E illi 10. q 
NUETENTTe |: CVans Milling Co., Inc 


MILLING CO. Mantes Kilt 


Duluth, Mis 

















= | nterstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


: KANSAS CITY 
— : ENID . FORT WORTH 


ae ‘ 4 
Care : CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS 
Peo. ay SRO H HERR EE RETHT EEE RET HERE REC C RHR RHR ER eRe eeEe 











CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla 














———<—<$<$<$<—<$———__$__$__— 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








the rise in 


Self-Rising products 





SIMONDS- SHIEL DS- THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WEONEN 








oe **Diamond Dp? 
“Re ced Cc shie - **Wheats Best”’ 


Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Fiouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 





























Country-Milled 

\ from Country -Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section 


INDEPENDENT 


OW NPM 
MANAGED 


- Di 
YAe 
WA LL~ROGAL SKY MILLING CO 


PHERSGON, KANSAS . 


























the priceless a in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—caoke flour 

COOKIE KING cookie and dough-up flour 
CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 
GRAHAM KING 100% soft wheat graham 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
ay 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
/ 
) 
Aa . 
“ya Heerengracht 209 


Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 






a) \. 


Importers of 
FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR 
LINSEED amp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, £TC 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG 


Cable Address: “Funwets.” Liverpool! 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
COPENBAGEN DENMARK 
MILI AGENTS ANI LAT 
IMPORTEI! 


address: “Fle 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L D. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lrp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
1% Hope Street GLASGOW, C 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALBO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELF 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL 











WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t,, GLASGOW, 
Bepianade Butiaings, DUNDEE 
17 @t. Nicholas @t., RDREN 
26/28 High @t., KinKCALDY 


Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FAGRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFrFsS 
References 
De Twentache Bank, N. V., 
The Guarantee Trust Co 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 





Cable Address: ‘““Torni'', London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN.) LTD. 
62 Mark Lane LONDON,E.C.3 * 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A BC Sth Ed., aleo Bentley 
and Western Union f Letter Codes 














GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V, 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 
Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR asp COEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Oable Address: “Ancnon,” Belfast 





Eatablished 1496 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, lrenmark 
Cable Address OTTOMADBEN' 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CONN EXCHANGE CHAMBEKS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C.3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 


Tanner - Evans - Siney 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N.Y. 











LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 











DONSZELMANN EN CO. NV. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Strulsenburgstr. 2 
Cable Address: Semolina 


Rotterdam 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


LOUR IMPORTEI I 18 
Mauritsaweg (Poatt 
ROTTERDAM, HOL!I MD 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exehange NEW YORK 





























EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G, 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,16 
Oable Address: “EHINFUHR"” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 


OMAR JORDAN 


GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 














Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorticn FLOUR vomesri 


Streets 


rdand At 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 

















Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 
Cable Address DoKFRACH dor 
MARDORF, PE AC H & C 0. Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 


LONDON,E.C.3 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


























FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solleit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Demrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 





Bapertere of Fiour Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 
VERHOEFF & ZOON's McCONNELL & ;*EID, LTD. 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cation! Radiom” Ger. PO. ben 6 Cable Address: "Manvel," Glasgow 

a Hatablished 1886 om: ; 
BULSING & HESLENFELD FARQUHAR BROTHERS 





FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. 1. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address; “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 

















VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address 


Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


-FLOUR— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 

















ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR pentane 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Drptoma,"’ Glasgow 


DESENDORF, Inc. 


CLEARS, PATENTS, MILLFEEDS, 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


Victor 2998 TWX K C 128 
810 Victor Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

















= 
STOLP & CO., LTD. 
47-48 Damrak FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: ‘Cleo 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Boileit offers directly from export miilers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 
7 
GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS BINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Rankers: Twenteche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Watablished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Visco” 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


A‘ftillated with 

COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALB “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 

Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” 





Antwerp 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of The Northwestern Mill- 
er will not follow you unless we 
have your new address right a- 
way. Make sure you don't miss 
a single important issue . . . and 
help us make the correction as 
quickly as possible by giving 


us your old address too. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Pr. O. Bex 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 











Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 





7 
| KELLY-ERICKSON CO. | 
| 

| 


IN¢ 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. ~— 
) tie Sine) 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Orbea OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 


ELIMINATES GAS 












GENERATOR 
For informat our complete maturing 
and bleaching service write direct to 


Stewwin ( : ‘conical 3 


1123-25 MERRIAM BLVD, KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 











The Ty 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu 








THE 


i 


FLOUR 


is your prime in- 








Sweet Cream 
Very Best 


Choice of Minnesota 
Belmont 


576 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone FEderal 2-8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 


fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











1 RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


“KRUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 





Our millis located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan 
sas, and secures most of its 


wheut 
directly from growers 























VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 
GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 
MINNEAPOLIS <a> DULUTH 














a 





























MILI 





Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


| d ORPORATED 
| AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


lgainst ‘All Risks 


Chicago «+ New York « Minneapolis 


American and Foreign Ports 


. 



























=. 









































To-Day's 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














hits rise 
ask vour VICTOR 


REPREGENTATIVE 


in Self- Rising 


produc ts 














~ GRAIN or 
Eweryurhorte, 


OFFICES 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louls Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha louston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

uHelo Portiend 
Toledo Sen Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vancouver, B,C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 





¢ 

Chicago Norfolk 

» St. Louls Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omehe eappeme i 
Minneapolis H 
Buftalo revecten ie, 
Toledo Ww ie) 
Columbus oe 





MILLING WHEATS 


reowm 
PRODUCING AREA 


bs 
ee ee — | 


5 EVERY 
.... 














BIN 


CHECKED 


.. means your 
flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














For Finer Packaging 





Look to First 
We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas Oity, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Ouality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : One of the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 
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Ask for more details. 








program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 


taking advantage of this service program? 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 

















“Dyox 





on schedule 





| . . . 
Lodern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 


because 


of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 


‘The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 


also give time-table performance. 


That 


ing and 


's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 


color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 


treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 


There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 


years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 


these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 


makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencics. 


Novadelox 


NOVADEL FLOUR eeervi<cs Division 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


and “N-Richment-A™ Reg US. Par. Of 











pDYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADFLOX 

for a whiter, brighter lows 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


Neb 





Sensation of the Party 


English legend says that White Bread was discov- 
ered through a nobleman’s whim. Bread always 
had been dark gray. Proud of his white linen, the 
lord asked his miller to bake bread to match the 
tablecloth. The miller came through with a new 
product —and the white loaf astonished his master’s 
guests! 

The story may or may not be fact. But it points 


out a basic truth. Bread has won and held its place in 


civilization through constant change for the better. 

General Mills believes that as long as millers and 
bakers continue to anticipate their customers’ 
wants, bread will continue to be humanity’s fore- 
most food. To that end, research is a fundamental 
activity at General Mills. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





